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THE FOURTH DIMENSION. 
BY HORACE ANNESLEY VACHELL. 


CHAPTER VII. 


MISS JESSICA YEO’S HUSBAND. 


I. 


CHERRY and Jess were married quietly in London. A wedding 
at Sloden-Pauncefort would have pleased Mrs. Yeo, but Jess, 
somewhat to her mother’s astonishment, disdained the flummery 
that accompanies white satin and orange blossom. 

‘Really,’ she said, ‘I ought to consider the feelings of the 
Appertons. Also, I must play “Giggles” up to the last moment, 
and then begin rehearsing “Leila” at Mr. Orford’s theatre.’ 

Poor Mrs. Yeo accepted this as final. She beheld Truth 
decently draped; her daughter was more concerned with the 
frocks which were ordered for ‘Leila’ than her wedding gown. 
Nevertheless, the Yeo family assisted at the ceremony, and were 
captivated by Cherry’s manners. Jess warned him in good 
season: ‘ You must be extra nice to your “in-law’s.” I shall be 
just as nice to yours.’ Accordingly, The Cedars and The Laurels 
met without friction, and were pleased with each other, although 
each family secretly was of opinion that their representative might 
have done better. 

Throughout the ceremony Jess felt that she was playing a 
part in a play. But as a bride she ‘ got over.’ Everybody was 
impressed except herself. After the benediction, with the ring 
upon her finger, and a pen in her hand to sign the register, it was 
difficult to realise what had taken place. She kept on thinking: ' 
‘I am married ; this is as serious as death’ ; but she wasn’t thrilled 
as she wished to be. 458991 
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Sir Egerton Peli officiated: as best man. His aged uncle died 
suddenly before the company left Birmingham. Mrs. Yeo eyed 
his small trim figure with-melancholy resignation, firmly believing 
that Jess—had she wished—might have been Lady Mannering. 
She was singularly uplifted when she perceived the Duke and 
Duchess of Sloden upon the Yeo side of the aisle. After this 
discovery the atmosphere of the London church became ampler. 
And outside the sun was shining between showers. 

Bride and groom motored to Brighton for the week-end. When 
Jess found herself beside her husband in the car, he said in a jolly 
voice : 

‘This is a great adventure, dearest, isn’t it?’ 

‘I want it to be that.’ 

‘We must get all the fun we can out of ourselves. Do you 
feel very shy ?’ 

* Not yet.’ 

‘Ido. I expect that is generally the case. The man is rather 
terrified of “rushing” things, of—of gulping them down. I 
wouldn’t rush you, you sweet Jess, for all the world. I wish you 
would promise me something.’ 

‘Yes?’ 

‘If you want to be alone, tell me. If you want to be silent, 
tell me. I shall understand.’ 

‘I believe you will,’ said Jess. ‘Now you must promise me 
something, something not very easy.’ 

‘Tl do anything, you darling,’ declared the fervent lover. 
‘But this is an—abstention. You must abstain, I must 


abstain.’ 

He laughed nervously : 

‘ Abstain from what ?’ 

‘From talking shop.’ 

Cherry’s laugh betrayed no nervousness, as he replied quickly : 

‘Why, of course, but two persons who are as interested in 
the stage as we are can’t talk shop about it unless a third person 
is present, like your father, who hates the stage. Why do you 
ask this, dearest ? ’ 

‘You see I have been obsessed by the stage for the past three 
months. I want to get away from it for a bit, to see myself and 
you, not as dramatist and actress, but just man and woman. The 
funny thing is that I see you quite plainly as a man, but I don’t 
see myself as Jess Cherrington. I hope that to-night the wind 
will be blowing and a big sea running.’ 
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¢ Why 2 > 

‘ After dinner, I want to go for a walk with you in the wind 
and rain. I want my cobwebs blown out of me. You spoke 
to me once of the lure of the Wild. I feel thatnow. I want it 
to blow so hard to-night that I shall have to hang on to you.’ 

‘ What a creature of fancy !’ 

‘I fancy the fourth dimension.’ 

But she had to explain what Pellie had meant by this, and 
its application to themselves. At once Cherrington became eager. 
Life beyond the footlights couldn’t be ignored. Willy-nilly, it 
imposed itself. Marriage was a jump into life even as death, so 
far as he knew, appeared to be a jump out of it. Jess listened to 
him, faintly smiling, sensible that the. speaker lacked special 
knowledge of his theme, although, possibly, his imaginative powers 
were greater than her own. They were putting to sea without 
the compass of experience. That made the voyage more exciting. 

They reached Brighton without misadventure, where rooms 
at a big hotel had been engaged for them by Cherrington peére, 
a bridal suite in white and rose, suggesting a French bonbonniére. 
The old stockbroker had generously insisted upon paying for this 
and the hire of the limousine which was at the disposal of the 
young people for the week-end. When Jess thanked him, he 
said blufily : 

‘ Arthur hasn’t cost me much, my dear. I’m glad to do this 
for you.’ 

They dined at a small table in the big dining-room, conscious 
of amused onlookers. 

‘ Let ’em stare,’ said Cherry valiantly. ‘I’m proud of my bride. 
All these fellows are envying me.’ 

‘The wind is howling,’ observed Jess. 

The rain began to fall before coffee was served. Cherry became 
solicitous. 

‘It’s such a dirty night, darling.’ 

But Jess insisted on braving the weather. Arrayed in mackin- 
toshes, they walked, arm in arm, along the front towards Hove. The 
wet esplanade reflected a myriad lights, but few foot-passengers 
were abroad. Below, the great combers broke furiously upon the 
shingle, roaring and hissing. Spume of the sea salted their faces. 

“Isn’t it glorious ?’ whispered Jess, with her mouth close to 
his ear. 

They stood still, confronting the south-west gale. Jess had 
to cling to him. 
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‘Are the cobwebs blown out of you?’ he asked. 
‘Yes,’ she panted, lifting her dancing eyes to his. He realised 
that she was thrilled and excited. Whether by him, or by the 
storm, or by something within herself he could not say. The 
elements made them elemental. He knew that she would be 
affronted if he asked her the question on his lips: ‘ Aren’t you 
getting wet?’ But when he kissed her, she laughed, saying : 

‘Isn’t it like kissing a mackintosh ?’ 

‘I have never kissed one, but I could kiss yours.’ 

They pushed on, splashing through puddles, like two children. 
Here and there, above them, a star flashed its message from a 
rift in the clouds. 

‘It wishes us luck,’ said Cherry. 

_ The universe seemed to be theirs. 

They returned to the white and rose sitting-room where logs 
were burning gaily in a dog grate. Throwing off cap and coat, 
Jess stared at a pair of thin silk stockings, sopping wet. 

‘Sit down !’ commanded Cherry. 

He drew an easy chair near to the fire. Then he knelt down 
and began to unlace her shoes. 

‘I shall dry your dear feet.’ 

Jess blushed but submitted. He was making her glad that 

she was his so tenderly, so delicately, that she thanked God for 
such a lover. He placed her feet upon a cushion, sat down on the 
carpet and leaned his head against her knees. He felt her cool 
fingers upon his forehead, as she smoothed back his hair, thinking 
that it was finer in texture than her own. She wondered whether 
she could make him happy. Why was he so silent? What were 
his thoughts ? Suddenly, he answered the unspoken question. 
v ‘What a beastly thing a marriage of convenience is!’ he 
continued dreamily : ‘I have been thinking of some of the couples 
who have had these absurd rooms—I wish I could have taken you 
to a tent, but Miss Jessica Yeo might have objected to that.’ 

‘ But I am Mrs. Arthur Cherrington.’ 

‘I can hardly believe it. And it isn’t entirely true.’ 

‘Are you gently breaking to me that you have another wife 
living ?’ 

‘I have to share you with the British Public.’ 

He felt her fingers closing his lips. He remembered her 
injunction about not talking shop. But if the British Public 
adored her, as they might, as they would, b’ Jove, what then ? 


He kissed her fingers in silence. 
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‘ Are you tired, Jess ?’ 

‘Not a bit.’ 

‘ Presently, I shall brush your hair.’ 

‘Can you ?’ 

‘Bless you! I’m a practised hand at it.’ 

He felt her wince, and chuckled. 

‘If I can brush my own, I can brush yours, can’t I?’ 

‘Yes, if you like.’ 

‘You are trembling, Jess. I shouldn’t ask to brush your 
hair to-night, if I had ever brushed another woman’s. You know 
that ?’ 

“I am ever so glad to know it. Wait here! Don’t follow 
me!’ 

She slipped from the sitting-room. In a few minutes she 
came back, rosy as Aurora. Her hair rippled to her waist. She 
wore a white silk dressing-gown, embellished with true lovers’ 
knots of pale blue riband, and her bare feet were thrust into blue 
slippers. She carried an ivory brush. 

Cherrington gazed at his bride—spell-bound. 

‘I love you so much,’ he said unsteadily, ‘that I’m willing 
to keep vigil for you. You may be frightened; you may want 
to be alone. You look so extraordinarily young with your hair 
down. Not more than seventeen. If you say the word, I'll leave 
you alone, you dear maid.’ 

She held out the hair-brush. 


Il. 


They returned on the Tuesday to the flat in West Kensington, 
and unpacked many wedding presents. On the Wednesday 
morning, Jess presented herself at Orford’s theatre, where a re- 
hearsal of understudies had- been called. Orford sat with his 
business manager in the first row of the dress circle. Jess had 
asked her husband to stay away. She ‘went on’ conscious of 
hostile looks and thoughts, because the understudy of the actress 
leaving the cast had expected to be given the part. By this time, 
however, Jess knew something, not much, of the jealousy which 
ravages, like a raging pestilence, nearly all members of the 
‘profesh.’ She recalled Florrie’s expression :. ‘ They'll ride you 
on to the rails.’ And such an attempt was made. The under- 
studies deliberately made things difficult, withholding the in- 
describable, minute gestures and looks which help an actress so 
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tremendously. Had they realised that Orford was fully alive to 
their tricks, prudence might have restrained them. Really, the 
performance of Jess shone out the more conspicuously, because 
the others failed to ‘play up.’ Jess was nearly in tears, lacking 
the experience which might have told her that principals would 
not so imperil their own reputations. At the end of the rehearsal, 
Orford sent for her. 

‘IT am pleased, Miss Yeo.’ 

‘ But I played detestably.’ 

‘The others did, not you. Never mind! Next week, the 
principals shall be called. Meanwhile hold tight to what Miss 
Oldacre has taught you. I recognised some of her magic touches. 
We are both immensely indebted to that dear lady.’ 

He talked very kindly to her, almost paternally, ending with 
a solemn warning : 

‘You mustn’t get fat. I ought to add a clause to our agree- 
ment about a minimum weight.’ 

‘But why should I get fat, Mr. Orford ?’ 

‘You laugh. Laugh and grow fat. I’m not joking. It will 
be my business and pleasure to try and keep you exactly as you 
are. A young actress should keep as fit as a fencer. Each night, 
she has to fence with her audience.’ 

‘IT am more likely to grow thin.’ 

‘That is even worse. Never worry!’ 

Jess found Cherry waiting for her, pale with anxiety, but colour 
came back to his cheeks when he heard that the man who mattered 
was pleased. 

‘Now,’ he said, ‘I shall be able to tackle my own work.’ 

A fly, none the less, lurked in their ointment. Business at 
Orford’s theatre had fallen off during Lent. And the expenses 
were enormous. The Easter holidays, probably, would ‘ binge 
up’ the box office. If not, the play would come off, and Jess, in 
that case, might find herself ‘resting.’ Cherry predicted that 
the second rehearsal would obliterate unpleasant memories of the 
first. He said savagely : 

‘If I know my Orford, those damned understudies will get 
beans.’ 

He prophesied truly. Hostility was discreetly veiled next day, 
but Orford’s seat in the dress circle remained empty till the 
principals were called. By this time, Jess felt reasonably sure 
of herself. 

Leila met Jack. 
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Jack became her friend at once. His name was Lenox 
Hambrough, and he had fought with distinction in the war till 
@ bullet laid him low. Jess soon decided that nothing less than 
a bullet could have done it. His faith in himself struck Jess as 
immeasurable, and not altogether unjustifiable. He ‘got’ there 
delightfully, apparently without effort, because he believed so 
‘devoutly in his potentialities. After the first rehearsal, he said 
to Jess : 

‘It’s going to be rare larks playing with you, because you are 
such akid. I couldn’t do myself justice with Leila number one.’ 

‘She wanted to be number one herself.’ 

Jack—he remained Jack to Jess—raised an eyebrow at this, 
but he decided that the new Leila was too naive to be suspected 
of irony. 

‘You have seen her play, of course?’ Jess nodded solemnly, 
too discreet to criticise. Jack disdained discretion. He continued 
volubly: ‘She queered me, the jade. I simply couldn’t stick 
her. You're It. Our scenes are going to be a treat.’ 

Jess had a second interview with Orford. He was more than 
pleased, but portentously solemn, sounding a diapason note of 
warning. ‘No experiments, please!’ Satan—so Jess was instructed 
—beguiled young actresses to ‘overplay’ their parts. This 
appeared to be the unpardonable sin at Orford’s theatre. - 

‘ Young Hambrough,’ continued Orford, ‘ may lead you astray.’ 

Jess opened eyes not quite so innocent as they appeared. 

‘Really 2? How nice of you to warn me!’ 

Orford, not Jess, blushed. 

‘I mean, my dear young lady, he may tempt you to “ gag.” 
Or to introduce fresh business, which the author, I can assure 
you, would never permit.’ 

She capped this assurance with reassurance. She pledged 
herself to take liberties with no author—except her own. 

‘Your own, Miss Yeo ?’ 

‘ My husband, Mr. Cherrington.’ 

‘Bless me! Of course. It’s difficult to believe that you 
are married.’ 


III. 


The marriage, however, served as an ‘ad.’ And a few para- 
graphs excited the curiosity of London playgoers straining their 
eyes to discern new stars faintly twinkling in the firmament. Jess’s 
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first appearance was at a matinée. Both Pell and Cherrington 
deplored this. A matinée crowd—according to these high 
authorities—was usually lukewarm, not sufficiently ‘stoked up’ 
by indifferent food and poor but expensive drink. But it would 
be a holiday crowd. On the other hand, as an offset to this, the 
players on Easter Monday would be played out, returning to work 
tired after four days’ strenuous activities. It was whispered that 
a critic or two might be taking notes at the evening performance. 
Cherrington said complacently : 

‘It’s in the air, Jess, that you are a bit of all right. _How 
these things get about I can’t guess. But some fellows at The 
Buskin, who think they know past, present and future, con- 
gratulated me. I dare say Pummy has been talking, and Miss 
Oldacre.’ 

Jess had to admit that she was frightened out of her wits, 
which Pell assured her was a good sign, an omen of success. 

To her great satisfaction, she was assigned a tiny dressing- 
room which reeked of Leila number one, who affected scent with 
a basis of musk. Mrs. Hunkins, the dresser, sniffed aggressively 
whenever Leila number one was mentioned. She eyed Jess with 
approval, and submitted without protest to a widely-opened 
window. 

The first performance went much as usual. Jess felt very 
nervous, unable to escape from self-consciousness, thinking all 
the time that Orford would be disappointed. The other principals, 
excepting Jack, seemed to ignore her. They chattered about the 
Easter holiday. After the first act, Cherry cheered her up: 

‘Your chance will come later, perhaps to-night. The house 
is full; no paper. But it’s a house that can’t appreciate your 
best work.’ 

‘I hav’n’t given them that.’ 

‘You will. Demand, in these cases, creates supply. You 
hav’n’t yet realised the immense difference in audiences. This 
crowd, probably, prefers the old Leila. Not one out of twenty 
knows or cares that a new Leila is playing. So—buck up!’ 

Jack was waiting for her at the foot of the stone staircase. 

‘This isn’t our day out,’ he whispered. ‘Don’t worry about 
that! We're playing to the suburbs. But they'll eat our love 
scene in this act.’ 

They did. Jack overplayed. Sorely was Jess tempted to 
follow his example, the more so because Orford was not 
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present. Jack and she had a call together after the fall of the 
curtain. 

‘ All is well,’ said Cherrington. 

But Jess refused to believe this. And she remained dismally 
pessimistic for the rest of the afternoon. No thrills came to her. 
Cherrington almost overwhelmed her with solicitude. He whirled 
her back to the flat in a taxi, and made her lie down for half an 
hour. After that there was barely time for a tiny dinner. The 
evening performance began at eight. Cherry walked up and 
down, smoking cigarettes. She saw that he was wildly excited, 
determined to cover up her disappointment with praise which 
reacted as penance. 

‘I was rotten,’ she declared. 

‘If you say that again I shall slap you.’ 

‘Do it! Take a stick to me. Rouse me! I’m feeling limp, 
@ mere rag.’ 

He prescribed instead one glass of champagne. 

When they got back to the theatre, a subtle change had taken 
place. London, not Suburbia, was flocking into the theatre. Jess 
and Cherry paused for a moment at the main entrance, studying 
the humours of the crowd, a jolly crowd, adequately victualled— 
postprandial. Already pit and gallery were packed. To-night 
the author would be in front, sitting with Orford in his box. 
Cherrington left Jess in her dressing-room and rushed off to inter- 
view the business manager. He came back, full of news, as Jess 
was slipping into her pretty frock, a virginal affair, which no man 
could dare to describe. 

‘Old Wrest is coming.’ 

Jess had never heard of old Wrest. Cherry explained that 
he was the apex of the London pyramid of critics, gey hard to 
please, but a power, the one man upon whom the mantle of Clement 
Scott had fallen. And, by the luck of things, he happened to be 
a friend of the author. That fact, however, would not warp his 
judgment. He concluded jubilantly : 

‘We have the right house, thank the Lord!’ 

Jess realised this long before she went on. Jack had sent 
her a big bunch of Parma violets, and her tiny room was full of 
flowers, including a bouquet of La France roses from George. 
But these oblations counted as nothing in comparison with Mr. 
Lenox Hambrough’s affirmations. 

‘ We're in for it,’ he predicted. ‘Look at the others. They 
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know. This is Orford’s big bid for a new lease of life. Scrap all 
memories of the matinée. We shall play for all we’re worth.’ 

‘ Are you worth much, Jack ?’ 

‘ Hav’n’t saved a bob. Have you?’ 

‘No.’ 

Jess went on. Instantly she became sensible of the difference 
in audiences. As swiftly, confidence, so sadly lacking at the 
matinée, came back to her. She ceased to be Jess. Her first 
lines established her securely as Leila. She heard the unmistakable 
purr of approval and thrilled. At the matinée the other players 
had seemed to be mere puppets. Now, they were flesh and blood. 
Telepathy held her beneath its spell, the give and take of artists. 
Under such happy conditions it was easy indeed to play. The 
great thing happened. She forgot the audience. Behind the foot- 
lights, dimly seen, undulated an ocean of faces, a vast amorphous 
personality, omnipotent. But Jess played just as mortals live, 
regardless of Omnipotence. The thoughtless Jack almost upset 
her at a critical moment. Stage directions ordained that Jack 
should whisper to Leila. At rehearsals, he had merely moved his 
lips. Now, wanton youth, he took advantage of the situation. 

‘It’s a cinch, my poppet, a cinch.’ 

An irrepressible smile challenged the attention of old Wrest. 
He stared at the débutante through his spectacles, giving the 
actress credit for the smile. Thereafter he watched her with 
increasing interest. 

Before the second act was over, London had ‘ accepted’ Miss 
Jessica Yeo. The august Orford tapped at the door of her 
dressing-room. 

* My sincerest congratulations.’ 

‘ But the last act may extinguish me.’ 

‘I have been watching Wrest. We shall hear from him to- 
morrow. I am not worrying about my next production. In any 
case, you will be in it.’ 

Zeus withdrew to Mount Olympus. Cherrington laughed. 

* You will be in it ; you are in it ; to-morrow I shall be pointed 
out as Miss Jessica Yeo’s husband.’ 

After the play, the author came round. He had not till 
then met Jess, being absent from London. He twinkled at her 
humorously. 

‘ Have you done any film work, Miss Yeo 2?’ 

‘ Not yet.’ 
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* You will.’ 

‘ With eight performances a week here ?’ 

‘Your mornings will be free. This play is going to be filmed 
soon, and I want you for Leila. I can arrange that with the film 
people. Your smile is really priceless.’ 

He shook hands warmly and went his way. 

‘ Your luck staggers me,’ said Cherry. 

‘It is beginning to frighten me,’ said Jess. 


IV. 


Next morning, before breakfast, Cherrington discovered that 
he was Miss Jessica Yeo’s husband. Wrest proclaimed the fact 
in the great paper for which he wrote. Cherry read aloud to his 
wondering wife what the uncrowned king of critics said. 

‘Miss Yeo’s performance deserves more than passing notice. 
All said and done it is character that matters on the stage and off 
it. The author gave us Leila. Obviously he intended her to be 
a charming young girl. But who can define charm? Why is 
Miss Yeo charming? Within five minutes of her first appearance 
in London this hitherto unknown actress captured the house 
from pit to gallery. We advise everybody who has seen the play 
to see it again, simply because Miss Yeo is in the cast. She has 
the secret of character development. How she does it, and where 
she acquired her artless technique, are questions which she must 
answer, if she can. Possibly some fairy godmother touched her 
to such delicate issues. We have heard too much about the “ mot 
d'auteur” and the “mot de situation.” Really the “ mot 
d’actrice ” does the trick. There is extraordinary quality in Miss 
Yeo’s voice, a “linked sweetness ” that reminds an old playgoer 
enchantingly of the Oldacres. We left the theatre positively 
convinced that Leila would make Jack happy, because she made 
us happy. This is the fairy gift, the supreme grace and bene- 
diction. Indeed, diction from the smiling lips of Miss Yeo becomes 
benediction. Mr. Orford is to be felicitated con amore. Miss 
Yeo has come to stay .. .’ 

‘Good old Wrest!’ exclaimed Cherry. ‘And, mark you, he 
leads the chorus.’ 

‘It wasn’t the first performance,’ observed Jess. ‘If he had 
seen that—— ’ 

‘My play must be pigeon-holed.’ 
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‘Good Heavens! Why ?’ 

Cherry laughed gaily. 

‘You don’t know what you’re up against. Orford will boom 
you. Prepare, young chick, for interviews, photographs. galore, 
invitations innumerable, all the adjuncts of success. My time 
will be fully occupied in playing watchdog. Miss Jessica Yeo 
will be hunted—hunted, the little dear. Wrest would say: “ Vive 
la chasse!” It will be my privilege to keep the hounds at bay, 
and cart home the deer.’ 

‘This deer will want to be carted home. Surely we can do 
without any absurd fuss ?’ 

‘We must make the most of a fine start. You leave all that 
to Orford and me. Would you like to have breakfast in bed ? ’ 

‘ Certainly not.’ 

Cherrington thought that she took what the gods had given 
rather casually, but he was far too excited to read her correctly. 
Her luck frightened Jess, because she divined, intuitively, that 
it must be paid for. One item in the bill had been just presented. 
Cherry fully intended to sacrifice his interests in the immediate 
future to hers. She became terrified because he proposed to do 
this gladly. Was his love greater than hers? Would she retire 
with him to Dartmoor, if a success relatively as big was assured ? 
And, if she did so from a sense of duty, would she go gladly ? 

At breakfast, Cherrington spoke of film-work and the ‘ featuring ’ 
of popular actresses. Jess displayed obstinacy. She intended 
to spend her mornings in the flat ordering aright her tiny house- 
hold. Cherry had engaged a married couple to ‘do’ for them. 
The mistress of the flat assured the master that they would indeed 
be ‘done’ a beautiful Vandyk brown if she spent her mornings 
filming. Cherrington chaffed her, but she caught a glimpse of the 
stockbroker’s son. He said lightly : . 

‘What would their pilferings, if they do pilfer, amount to ? 
A few shillings a week, a fiver at the outside? And I hesitate 
to guess at your salary, if, as Wrest says, you have come to stay. 
I can run the flat. I can do the-marketing.’ 

‘But, Cherry, I’m longing to do all that myself. I want to 
make you ever so comfy.’ 

‘I tell you that you have hit the market. How hard we can’t 
tell yet, but in my bones I know that your stock must be boomed— 
boomed—boomed.’ 

At Orford’s theatre that Easter Tuesday the advance booking 
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caused the business manager to forget that influenza was raging 
at home. The libraries made a big deal, believing that the comedy 
would now run till Christmas. Reporters clamoured for person- 
alities. A few were invented on the spot to be contradicted later, 
thereby getting good advertisement twice over for nothing. The 
Evening Banner had a headline: ‘ Miss Yeo sails Westward Ho!’ 

On the Thursday morning Jess and Jack were photographed 
on the stage in all their scenes. Jack predicted that a ‘Jess’ 
cigarette would be offered to the public before Whitsuntide. 

On Sunday, Mr. and Mrs. Cherrington dined at Sloden House. 

So far as Cherrington could see, adulation left his wife sur- 
prisingly calm. There were no symptoms of swelled head. And 
she appeared to realise, even more strongly than he did, that her 
luck had been phenomenal. 

‘I have ‘gone up like a rocket. I may come down like the 
stick.’ 

When she said this to him, he pointed out to her the practical 
certainty which—given reasonable health—she had achieved. 
For parts similar to Leila, she would be in demand for many years. 
Both Pell and he warned her against considering parts, likely to 
be offered, which exacted a technique not yet acquired. Before 
this warning was cold on their lips, an enterprising manager sent 
Jess a play to read with a part in it somewhat similar to 
that which established the reputation of Miss Doris Keane in 
‘Romance.’ Pell was tremendously excited over this oppor- 
tunity, but he entreated Jess to run no risks, to serve her 
apprenticeship, to feel her way. A memorable interview with 
Orford followed. Jess saw the great man alone, drank tea with 
him, and listened attentively to words of ripe wisdom. 

‘I want to keep you here, Miss Yeo. There is a good part for 
you in my next production, but it is not the “lead.” I am well 
aware that you may be offered the “lead ” elsewhere, at a salary 
much larger than I could offer you at present. You may be able 
to sustain the burden and responsibility of a great part. I don’t 
know. Nobody knows. You would find the mere physical strain 
overpowering. If you failed, as well you might, your advance- 
ment as an actress would be gravely imperilled. If you elect to 
stay here, in a theatre which I am proud to say sustains the great 
traditions of the stage, I shall be the first to push you on and up. 
That will be my interest as much as yours. Young actresses, 
however ambitious they may be, are ill-advised by themselves 
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and their friends when they soar too boldly into the blue. Often 
the fate of Icarus is theirs.’ 

‘I remember. The sun melted the wax, and his wings fell off.’ 

‘Just so. Your wings, my dear young lady, may brave the sun 
with impunity when they are fully grown. Give them time to grow.’ 

‘I have been offered film work.’ 

‘You will take that offer under careful consideration. Our 
author has spoken to me about that. I am willing that you should 
play Leila for him. Other offers will follow. You will be asked 
to recite, to play in charity performances, and so forth. I am not 
only thinking of myself and this theatre when I remind you that 
your work here must inevitably suffer and deteriorate in quality 
if you overwork. Can I offer you another cup of tea ?’ 

Jess went away much impressed, and told Cherry what had 
passed. 

‘ How do you feel about it ?’ he asked. 

‘I want my wings to grow, not to fall off.’ 

‘ Film work will teach you a lot and double your present salary. 
Also you will be doing a favour to Welfare.’ 

Welfare was the happy name of the author. Welfare—so 
Cherry added—might write a play for Jess. 

‘ But you are doing that.’ 

He remained silent. Other activities engrossed his energies. 
The honeymoon was only just waning, but already bride and 
groom were considering the necessity of taking a large flat nearer 
theatreland, or a maisonette. 

‘I want to write a play for you,’ he said slowly. ‘ But I can’t 
work at odd moments. I never could. I have to concentrate. 
When we are cosily settled, I shall get on with my play.’ After 
a slight pause, noting her troubled face, he added genially: ‘No 
complaints. We can’t have it both ways. For the moment you 
are the dominant partner, the bigger bread-winner. Fate has so 
ordained it. I am quite happy and content.’ 

He kissed her, smiling away her wrinkles. With her responsive 
temperament she had to ‘play up,’ but a vague uneasiness 
possessed her. Eventually, within another fortnight, two agree- 
ments were signed: one with the film people and the other with 
Orford. She pledged herself to play in his next production at a 
generous increase in salary. The film people haggled, but 
Cherrington, as his wife’s agent, put the screw on and secured 
satisfactory terms. 
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V. 


They moved out of the flat and into a small house in the Regent’s 
Park Road, overlooking the Zoological Gardens. Cherry attended 
to everything because nobody else seemed to attend to anything. 
He had the greatest difficulty in securing workmen to re-decorate 
the house; orders promptly accepted by tradesmen were not 
filled ; solemn promises were broken. And the price of furniture, 
carpets, curtains, china and glass almost exhausted the thirteen 
hundred pounds belonging to Jess. The house was taken in her 
name. Apart from Cherrington’s goods and chattels, everything 
belonged to her. Cherry insisted upon this, much to his wife’s 
distress, and despite her vehement protests. His pride outweighed 
her native obstinacy. 

‘This is a business affair, darling, not a matter of sentiment. 
Your tiny capital has given you a home of your own; you can 
earn off your own bat more than enough to keep it going. If 
anything happened to me, you would be free of blood-sucking 
solicitors.’ 

As a compromise two wills were drawn up and signed. The 
husband left everything to his wife, if he predeceased her, and vice 
versa. 

By this time, every minute of Jess’s day was fully occupied. 
Cherry and she breakfasted at nine punctually. At ten, the 
District Railway took her to her film-work outside London. 
Between this and eight performances a week were sandwiched 
social engagements, visits to dressmaker and photographer, and 
an ever-increasing correspondence. Cherrington was equally busy 
with household management. He scurried here and there picking 
up bits of old furniture at sales. He assured Jess that he was 
re-investing her small capital wisely. He secured many bargains. 
One dealer, making an inventory for insurance purposes, offered 
to buy ‘the lot’ at a handsome advance. 

Jess, of course, would have loved to be with him on these 
excursions. It was too exasperating to reflect that her work 
stood like a stone wall between Cherry and herself. And it was 
likely to become pyramidal. For the moment, at any rate, Cherry 
surmounted it. His devotion to her interests touched her 
profoundly. On the other hand she recognised and proclaimed 
him as her master in everything that soared above pounds, shillings, 
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and pence. No man, she reflected, with his ambitions and 
capabilities could be happy in a subordinate position. .. . 

Finally, at the end of two months, Cherry’s labour of love 
was finished. The house-warming took place. Jess and he began 
to entertain those who had entertained them. Little suppers were 
of frequent,occurrence. Jess was assailed by misgivings that they 
were living too extravagantly, but Cherry paid the weekly bills 
and filed them away without showing them to her. 

As a rule, he accompanied her, each night, to the theatre, and 
then played bridge at The Buskin till it was time to take her home 
or out to supper. After the ‘settling in,’ on matinée afternoons, 
bridge whiled away more hours. He couldn’t or wouldn’t get 
on with his play. Some of his journalistic work was accomplished 
perfunctorily. Up to this point, his contributions to the common 
purse had been only slightly less than his wife’s. And so far as 
a nice adjustment was concerned their joint means justified joyous 
ends, Very soon the provincial tour of his coster comedy would 
end, and, as yet, no manager had promised a London production. 

Welfare became a guest at the little suppers, and stayed late, 
long after the others had gone. Jess liked him because he was so 
free from vanity and pretension, and so amusing when he talked 
about himself and his craft and craftsmanship. He was a big 
fellow, lethargic of body, curling himself up in an armchair, but 
singularly alert of mind, older than Cherry, on the sunny side of 
fifty. He called himself the Universal Provider, and—as has 
been said—could, turn his clever hand to anything connected 
with the theatre. 

‘I’m an artisan, not an artist. I try to give the public what 
it wants. I ladle out the stuff with a spoon. If my babies don’t 
like the pap, I tempt ’em with another mixture. I’ve a sort of 
formula, like the feuilleton writers.’ 

Cherry exclaimed : 

‘It makes me sick to hear you talk of pap and formulas.’ 

Welfare always laughed at himself and others. 

‘Bless your innocent heart,,I travelled the high road ‘before 
I took to the low. Jolly near starved, too. Now I pay super- 
tax. Don’t you want to give Mrs. Cherry a Rolls-Royce? Of 
course you do. I’m thinking of turning my undivided mind to 
filming, writing film stuff myself. There’s a fortune in it. Mrs. 
Cherry might become a film star.’ 

‘Not I’ 
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‘What are you two out for? Fame or fortune? Give me 
fortune! You may* want fame and fortune. They are the 
extremes that meet about once in a coon’s age. Once, only once 
in my variegated career, I have backed the winner of a double 
event. Foxhall won the Cesarewitch and the Cambridgeshire. 
Are you a Foxhall, Cherry ?’ 

‘No, but I am fool enough to believe that the public is getting 
fed up with pap.’ 

‘What is your formula, Mr. Welfare?’ asked Jess. 

The Universal Provider puffed at his cigar, smiling ironically 
between the pufis. 

‘My formula? It’s at Cherry’s service, if he can use it. I 
begin by picking my man or woman. I look out for somebody 
who wants a play, and has a theatre. I ask him or her to lunch 
at the Ritz, and do ’em top hole. When we are mellowed by 
burgundy or madeira—there’s nothing to beat old madeira—I 
ask my guest what he or she wants. Most of ’em assure you 
solemnly that their own part doesn’t matter—the play’s the thing. 
Never believe it from ’em! If you are fool enough to send along 
@ play, however good, without a dominating part, you will be told 
by Jack or Jill that he or she musn’t disappoint their dear 
public. You'll be saying that, Mrs. Cherry, within a year or two. 
To return to our giddy goats—ten to one my man or woman is 
tingling to play a particular part. Good! That’smycue. I start 
embroidering their theme. That’s easy if you have imagination. 
I am careful to give them credit for starting the hare, although I 
catch it. I’m not afraid of mixing drinks or metaphors. If they 
don’t commission the unwritten play, I submit a scenario. If 
that doesn’t work, I rough out the play. I use it as a peg whereon 
to hang my actor’s abilities. I keep his disabilities carefully out 
of sight. I never let ’em see the rough copy. Why? Because 
so few actors possess imagination. Then I polish, bearing three 
essentials in mind. Reasonably cheap production, not too many 
characters, and fresh business. There you are: Goit!’ + 

‘I can’t go it that way,’ said Cherry. ‘I hate formulas. I 
believe in inspiration.’ 

‘Inspiration be blowed!’ said Welfare. ‘ Write a winner for 
your wife.’ 

‘That idea has occurred to me.’ 

‘You have a sitter. First act, the ill-used maid, always turning 
her sweet cheek to the smiter. That, my boy, never fails—never ! 
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Present her as a flapper. Flappers and their boys fill our theatres. 
They chatter about the plays. They make the old folks buy the 
tickets. Second act—flapper with her hair up stealing shy glances 
at; her young man. Leila and Jack. Another sure thing! To 
hit your market really hard you ought to make the flapper say 
the most outrageous things with a face like a virgin martyr’s. 
She scores off everybody. She saves every situation. You might 
introduce a bath-room scene, not done yet. Suspense. Will the 
flapper get into the bath or not? Big punch in last act. Three 
hundred pound blow from the flapper—a knock out. Tears and 
laughter. Five-and-twenty calls.’ 

‘He ought to write for the movies,’ said Cherry. 

‘Where and when do you write ?’ asked Jess. 

Welfare, apparently, was no slave to time or place. Unlike 
Cherry, he worked at odd hours, in a railway train, in a club 
smoking-room, jotting down notes upon the backs of envelopes 
or on a bridge-marker. Cherry envied him this amazing facility. 

‘ Practice,’ said Welfare. ‘I began to write in an office, during 
an awful slump, when business was going to blazes. To have to 
attend to rotten business is a fine discipline. I was interrupted 
fifty times a day, but I learnt to be independent of my surround- 
ings.’ He glanced round him. ‘I dare say it’s not easy to be 
independent of these surroundings.’ 

The dining-room was charming: a panelled parlour with 
mahogany furniture. A round table, shining with elbow grease 
and wax, reflected the glass and silver. Welfare happened to 
be a bachelor; he lived at The Buskin. 

‘You two are enjoying the passing moment. Quite right 
too!’ 

Host and hostess remained silent. 

‘I must get to work soon,’ said Cherry. 

‘The sooner the better,’ added Jess. 

Then, swearing them to secrecy, Welfare prepared them for bad 
news. Hot weather was killing his play. Every theatre in town 
was affected. Upon such matters Orford held a discreet tongue. 
Members of his company knew the truth when the notices went up, 
not before. Welfare said positively to Jess : 

‘Within a fortnight, you will be rehearsing your new part.’ 
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VI. 


As soon as Welfare had gone, Jess turned excitedly to her 
husband. 

‘If your play was finished, Mr. Orford might consider it. He 
is not pledged beyond this next production.’ 

Cherry made a despairing gesture. 

‘I must tell you the truth, dearest.’ 

‘The truth? How long have you hidden the truth from 
me ?’ 

‘I hated to tell you. I can’t get on with this play. There 
is no inspiration forthcoming. I started to write it about you. 
And I saw, or I thought I saw, you as you were...’ 

She looked at him in astonishment. 

‘ But have I changed ?’ 

‘Enormously. You see you have “arrived.” And in my 
play you didn’t arrive. Everything has gone superlatively well 
with you. In my play, there was tension—suspense—pathos. 
I suppose it comes to this: an author does his best work when he 
can not only imagine things but feel them. Before we became 
engaged I was on edge with anxiety, keyed up to concert pitch. .. . 
Now——’ 

She regarded him anxiously. 

‘Tell me exactly how you feel now.’ 

‘Fatly discontented with myself describes my mental con- 
dition. The physical side is more than satisfied. I can under- 
stand now that an assured income robs a man of initiative.’ 

‘ But our income is not assured.’ ; 

‘And that’s where the mental discontent comes in. I was 
happy enough when I fras busy buying things for this house. 
But, to-day, I’m at a loose end. I ought to be at work, but my 
mind dwells on our little luncheons and suppers. All the same——’ 

“Yes ?’ 

He spoke hesitatingly : 

‘I have an idea for an entirely new play. It grips me a bit. 
From the box-office point of view, it doesn’t sound promising. 
And there is no part in it for you.’ 

‘As if that mattered——! Tell me all about it.’ 

‘If there was much to tell, Jess, I should be at work. I long 
to be at work. If I don’t keep up my end of our partnership, 
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I shall be on the rocks. My theme is the co-ordination of the old 
order with the new, a happier understanding after this horrible 
war between the privileged and unprivileged. That means a 
serious play, however you treat it. My coster comedy is light 
stuff.’ His eyes began to sparkle. Suddenly he rose from the 
supper table; he paced the room; he seemed to his wife to be 
speaking to himself rather than to her, weighing the goods which 
he desired to deliver, achieving that odd detachment which is 
at once the bane and the blessing of imaginative mortals, the bane 
inasmuch as it severs them, temporarily, from their nearest and 
dearest, the blessing because it exalts them high above mundane 
worries and considerations. He spoke tensely, with intermittences 
of silence. Jess listened, leaning her head on her hand: 

‘We are up against the greatest problem in this world, the 
happy adjustment of interests that appear, on the surface of 
things, to clash discordantly. On both sides ignorance is at the 
root of the common misunderstanding. Nothing practical will 
be accomplished till this ignorance is enlightened ... All our 
politicians are thinking of party, not of the state. Rich and 
poor distrust them. . . . The parsons, in and out of the pulpit, 
drive their sheep along the old paths ... In the trenches we 
were all comrades . . . If that unity of endeavour could be applied 
to civil life, we should have a real peace. What a propaganda! 
Can it be published on the stage? Why not? I see two men— 
duke’s son and cook’s son—sworn friends in France, and meeting 
again over here at civil war with each other, bitter enemies under 
the tyranny of consequence and circumstance. But the old friend- 
ship triumphs. Conflicting claims are fused. But how to do it ? 
In “Strife” there was no solution attempted. But a solution 
there must be. To write another “Strife” that might help to 
end strife, ah! that would be worth while. . .’ 

The ring went out of his voice. He continued despondently : 

‘Welfare would laugh at me. Orford would shake his head. 
Pellie would hiss like a serpent. Perhaps I am not man enough 
for such a task. I have not suffered. I’ve had an easy time, too 
easy . . . In the trenches——’ 

‘ You suffered then—cruelly.’ 

‘And I swore to myself that if I escaped from hell, I would 
turn my eyes in another direction. But I didn’t. I chose the 
easy way. I wanted certain things. I got them. I got you. 
The wonder of that leaves me gasping. I ought to be the most 
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grateful man on earth. And yet I want—I want something that 
eludes me, something apart from the flesh, some satisfying essence, 
some elixir, which perhaps I am not worthy to drink.’ 

Jess thought swiftly : ‘ He is drifting from me.’ 

She went to him, and put her arms about him. As she did 
so she recalled vividly their walk through the wind and the rain. 
She had clung to him then, the weaker, physically, of the two. 
She clung to him now, desperately, in a passion of tenderness, as 
she apprehended his weakness and her own strength. At that 
moment her love became selfless. To help him, she would have 
sacrificed her own ambitions. Such moments pass. But a peak 
once climbed may be climbed again. What her husband had 
said moved her the more deeply, because it struck an answering 
chord in her. She, too, desired to slake her thirst with an elixir 
vitee, some sublimated essence of the spirit, the soul-satisfying 
draught of happiness and peace. 

Still clinging to him, she spoke vehemently : 

‘You must write that play. If you don’t, if you refuse to 
leave the easy way, I shall blame myself. You are keeping me 
in cotton wool. I love the warmth of it. But can I be warm, 
if you are cold? Shall I tell you that I have seen this coming, 
this tiny cloud? Why has this theme gripped you? I can guess. 
Because you have felt that our interests conflicted. Out of that 
feeling grows the desire to express it. Do it! Let yourself go! 
Give the very best that is in you. As for me, your wife, I would 
sooner you failed in a great endeavour than succeeded in what 
is light and trivial. You believe that ?’ 

‘I want to believe it, you dear woman. But failure would 
try me high.’ 

‘ Promise me that you will write this play ?’ 

‘I promise you that I will try.’ 


(To be continued.) 





‘AND THE BABE WEPT.’ 
(Exodus ii. 6.) 


Some of this material has been used before, but much of it seems 
to be among forgotten, far-off things. Mr. John Murray kindly 
permits what may seem references to the ‘ Correspondence of John 
Lothrop Motley ’ published by him, and I need hardly get my own 
consent for unearthing old letters, re-reading diaries. I trust 
that I shall be forgiven for making this small attempt. I leave 
‘ world politics’ to those whose intellect and training fit them to 
speak ; to whose knowledge I do not pretend. If I plant an ivy 
leaf of friendship on the graves of those who are dead or who at 
this moment seem, alas! dead to me, it is that the memory of the 
heart speaks in tones that will not be gainsaid. 


To me, sitting here alone, reading the terrible accounts of suffer- 
ing in the United Empires, there comes a strange vision. I see 
no ruin, no suffering. With me is only the tender grace of a day 


that is dead—dead beyond earthly resurrection. Even now in 
my memory it is hardly a ‘vision splendid,’ but it is graceful 
and gracious, youth adorns it, careless gaiety is in its laugh, its 
smiles are as sunshine. Dancing souls had nimble feet, no mis- 
givings sobered, nor were there hollow echoes of world sorrows 
to disturb the ear of the dancers. J was young too, but for me the 
sense of tragedy was-ever present, for to my family and myself 
came the distant voices of the American Civil War. There was no 
submarine cable then; we had only laggard posts heavy with 
serious news, freighted with accounts of battles in which friends 
and relatives might have lost their lives—lives given for a cause 
which they thought vital to their nation, a cause for which that 
great prophet and mystic Father Abraham was offered up as the 
supreme sacrifice. Even so—yet I am telling my light tale as it 
then came to me ! 

We were in a sense pioneers. Previous United States repre- 
sentatives—guiltless of French or German speech—quite unac- 
customed to European influences, quailed before what seemed 
a medisval fortress to storm and did not pass the drawbridge. 
In that, as in other things, enlightenment and accomplishment 
have come since. 
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We were armed with some necessary implements. My father— 
surely I may say it now—had his personal distinction, his striking 
appearance, his knowledge of languages, his social gifts, and could 
make his way in spite of political opinions certainly not those of 
most of his colleagues. I once heard him described as ‘ un homme 
trés aimable mais afireusement rouge!’ Our younger, more 
humble, contributions included knowledge of necessary foreign 
languages, which we owed to parental oversight of our education. 

Vienna society was unlike any other that I have ever seen. 
The Emperor Francis Joseph in 1848, when frightened kings in 
various lands were stampeding in different directions, was chosen 
to succeed his abdicating predecessor and uncle; Francis Joseph, 
who on assuming the Imperial title said, ‘Ade, meine Jugend!’ 
(Adieu, my Youth !), was then reigning as he continued to do until 
extreme old age. That might be his revenge for the loss of his youth, 
although it was not a full compensation, for, as I once heard a 
still beautiful English woman (whom time was touching) com- 
plain, ‘ Life is too long at the wrong end!’ At this period, in the 
sixties, the tragedies had not yet come which were to sear his life, 
although they did not break it. Still also at one great Court Ball 
in the year the stately form of the magnificent Empress Elisabeth 
swept up the palace floor in diaphanous robes of white tulle, her 
wealth of bright chesnut hair, falling almost to her waist at the 
back, powdered with diamond stars ; other splendid crown jewels 
adorning her.’ Often, it was whispered (I do not vouch for it), 
she seemed hardly to have left the ball-room when her tired ladies 
were told that they must be ready to ride with her in the early 
morning. The craving for the wild movement, the instinct of 
the chase, in the freshness of the day were in her blood. She later 
was to gratify it more fully on foreign hunting fields where she must 
still be remembered. 

Not long were we blessed with that radiant presence ; less and 
less did she appear. She, too, was a mystic, and there were moments 
in far later years, after the great grief of her son’s death and its 
attendant sorrow had come upon her, when those in sore trial 
heard from her lips words of counsel, of solemn purport and mean- 
ing ; not, as the uninitiated thought, utterances born of the insanity 
of her Bavarian House, but of higher intent, of more supreme 
wisdom. In outward seeming she was full of wayward fancies, 


1 There were smaller or ‘Kammer’ balls, to which diplomats were not 
bidden. 
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of perversities and vanities where the morbid strain in her blood 
doubtless appeared. Happiness was not her portion, even if hers 
were a golden sorrow. Her unknown doom was waiting for her, 
and guiltless of evil herself, she was to fall by the assassin’s hand 
in an alien country. 

There were only two Imperial children at that time, the Crown 
Prince Rudolph and the Archduchess Gisela, two little heads 
looking out of a big yellow carriage who might have been cherubim 
for anything the passer-by knew to the contrary. 

Everything in that Vienna world was fixed as fate. Kismet, 
it was written. As usual in Catholic countries Fashing (carnival) 
for balls, Lent for evening receptions, dinner at five o'clock in 
winter to allow of attendance at theatre or opera afterwards on 
alternate nights. The little old Burg theatre then existed, awk- 
ward of shape, imperfect of lighting, where a répertoire of excellent 
plays was interpreted by equally excellent actors. At the then 
Karntner Thor Opera House they gave, among other works, some of 
the early Wagner Operas, ‘ The Flying Dutchman,’ ‘ Tannhauser ’ 
—spoken of then without enthusiasm as the music of the future. 

In the afternoon were walks in the Prater (park), always on 
one particular side. Old Archduke Franz Karl, the Emperor’s 
father, who was passed over as of hardly sufficient intellect when 
the Ade to youth was sounded, went gravely bowing to subjects 
who were not his—a Hapsburg without a crown, as we have lived 
to see over again in the recent cataclysm. There passed other 
habitués—their little histories known, their mild romances coun- 
tenanced. We did not walk far; a revolutionary stranger might 
insist on penetrating to the Danube on which it was popularly 
supposed Vienna was situated. Generations have danced to the 
strains of the ‘ Blue Danube’ waltz; I cannot say that the real 
river looked blue, yet by calling it so tradition was perhaps 
preserved. On May 1 came the festive Prater Fahrt (drive in 
the park), open carriages full of fair ladies in light spring array, 
through blossoming chestnut-trees, spring welcomed, smiles abun- 
dant. Smiles that linger in the memory, although youth has long 
since departed and death has been busy with his scythe. If there 
happened to be an affianced couple in any of the attending families 
the carriage contained them; the future bride (Braut) bearing 
a large bouquet, round and stiff of shape—varied in colour— 
young and smiling faces making a bright addition to the welcome 
of May. 
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Hear a short extract from an old diary written by one who 
joined in the festivities : 

‘Jan’ 28th. ... I have lately been to three balls. First 
to what they call a “ Picnic” or subscription ball, held in a 
large Saal, music excellent. Dancing began at ten .and lasted 
until three a.M., when the Cotillon, which I danced with Count 
R., came to an end. The mothers sat on raised benches at one 
end of the room, with pearl necklaces as great as their names, 
looking benignantly, wearily, sleepily down as the hours wore 
on. The girls crowded together in the middle of the room like 
a flight of doves, or herd of sheep, or any other noun of multitude 
signifying many. They had pretty, fresh toilettes, and appeared 
gifted with great powers of endurance as well as of enjoyment. 

‘The second “ Picnic” was more crowded than the first— 
two Archdukes, two Archduchesses, all the first and many second 
society people. Men very abundant, almost all my dances ‘engaged 
beforehand. 

‘A leading note is struck by the “Picnic” ball. It is only 
there that the créme de la créme is socially brought in contact 
with the outside world. There is one pretty woman in particular, 
belonging to the outer circle, who is very conspicuous on these 
occasions—who has all the men at her feet. 

‘ All other gatherings, except one or two big public balls where 
the Emperor and Empress walked through the rooms, were for 
the proud bearers of sixteen quarterings. The maternal Princesses 
and Countesses met together in their appointed place—the girls 
only kissed the hand of the hostess on arrival and retired to their 
own sanctum, the Contessen Zimmer. One newly arrived daughter 
of a diplomat clinging for a moment shyly to her mother, the latter 
was told, “ Send her away ; people will be shocked to see her here ! ” 
As at a dance all the Contessen herded together in a sacred room 
set apart for them, she was relegated to the Contessen Zimmer, 
occupied only by the unmarried, which was briefly visited by 
expectant partners, gay huzzars and lancers or young diplomats— 
the girls wearing small temporary ermine capes round their 
shoulders—a fashion recalled by the snow-white neckwear of the 
present day. Between each dance they all foregathered again 
and there was absolutely no “sitting out.” ’ 


A few of the great houses entertained. At the Schwartzen- 
burg Palace the guests ascended the staircase between two rows 
of retainers in the livery of the house, with still more magnificently 
clothed ones at the top—a fine coup d’ail! At some of the big 
balls the first cotillon ended with supper, after which began a 
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second cotillon lasting until at dawn coffee sustained the nearly 
exhausted revellers. For these great occasions there were cards 
of invitation ; for the Lenten evening parties, however, a servant 
left a message at the door inviting their Excellencies and daughters 
to come to Princess or Countess ——-s’ house every Thursday 
evening during Lent, ‘after the theatre,’ exactly as in the form 
recorded in Shakespeare’s ‘Romeo and Juliet,’ when Romeo 
wrests the paper from Capulet’s servant :, ‘Signor Martino and his 
wife and daughters; County Anselme and his beauteous sisters ; 
the lady widow of Petruvio; Signor Placentio and his lovely 
nieces; . . . mine uncle Capulet and his wife and daughters, my 
fair niece Rosaline . . . ,’ the adjectives being however omitted ! 
As I remember there were no cloak-rooms ; the footman of each 
family brought the ladies’ wraps which he had guarded in their 
carriage—an arrangement possible in a society of a few hundred 
people. The small number of guests and the large rooms at dances 
made for pleasure, and there was only one festive occasion on the 
same night. Young ladies had danses fixes—that is, the first 
waltz with the same partner wherever they met. One young 
Italian secretary had a form of invitation—‘ Est-ce que c’est pour 
ce soir ou pour la vie?’ Archdukes abounded ; they were met 
by the host at his door with servants bearing candalabra, after 
which the Imperial ones amused themselves as they liked. Young 
Austrians put naive questions to outside barbarians, such as ‘ Is 
Boston situated on the Amazon? Are the Confederates encamped 
near New York?’ but Strauss’s dance music charmed the ears 
and all went merry as a marriage bell. 

There were some stately figures seen even through the pin- 
prick aperture of the Contessen Zimmer by temporary occupants 
admitted there by right of diplomatic position—Count Mensdorff, 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, finest of grand seigneurs, to whom 
came once an American envoy,? having heard a rumour of Lincoln’s 
assassination, craving for official news. The minister received 
him—simply put an arm round his shoulder—and spoke no word. 

There was the ‘ Grand Maitre de la Cour,’ high bred and charm- 
ing ; also one remembers a certain stout old General, not supposed 
to be a Puritan, who, when remonstrated with for some fredaine, 
jovially observed, ‘Oh, I am all right ; I have a very pious sister 
who is always praying for me! When I die and come to where 
St. Peter is guarding the gate, the Lord (bon Dieu) will say, ‘“‘ Laisse 

1 My father. 
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le passer, c’est le frére de cette femme assommante qui ne me laisse 
jamais un moment de repos!” ’? 

Through our bankers we had some contact with the haute 
jinance, in whose families was much dignity and education apart 
from financial knowledge. There was old Baron Henikstein, with 
long black whiskers, who had the gruesome habit of sleeping 
every night in his coffin, although I never heard that his progress 
towards another world was either advanced or retarded by the 
practice. He could hardly have heard of a precedent as chronicled 
in Southey’s ‘ Life of Nelson,’ when in Egypt Captain Hallowell 
kindly and considerately caused a coffin to be completed with 
admirable work and kind intentions out of relics of the ‘ Orient,’ 
sending it to the great Admiral with best wishes for his prolonged 
life but facilitating snug lying in the Abbey in case the nation had 
the misfortune to lose him! Nelson, like the great man he was, 
received the gift in the spirit in which it was meant and was with 
difficulty restrained from having it on constant view in his cabin ! 

Baron Anselm Rothschild, the Viennese representative of his 
family, used quietly to invite the members of a charming English 
Embassy and ourselves to dine at a later hour (regardless of the 
theatre) where we could talk of many things known to us in 
‘perfidious Albion,’ and from that Embassy, in spite of the some- 
what strained relations between our countries, we never heard one 
unkind or uncourteous word. Some of Baron Rothschild’s family 
were well known in England afterwards for their splendid hospitality 
and generosity, but it was in Vienna that they entertained a bright 
musical star who shone upon us, and Adelina Patti in her first youth 
thrilled us with her wonderful voice. Her brother-in-law Strakosch, 
an American subject, brought her to our house, a fresh American 
girl quite unspoiled by the triumphs then so easily won. 

There. was a most interesting English Embassy. I do not 
like to make this a mere list of names, but really it seems a roll-call 
that I chronicle. Beside the Ambassador and Lady Bloomfield 
come the Hon. Julian Fane with his friend and fellow-poet, after- 
wards Lord Lytton, Ambassador and Viceroy, Lord Sudley, after- 
wards Lord Arran, another who had a far different destiny, and 
died ‘Father Antrobus’ in the bosom of the Roman Catholic 
Church. Others came and went weaving their own future; the 
only survivor, I think, is my friend Sir William Barrington. 

1 «Let him pass; he is the brother of that intolerable woman who never 
leaves me & moment’s rest.’ 
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In the Duc de Gramont and his family we found warm friends. 
The grave Spanish Envoy and my father had much in their inter- 
course of mutual interest, and his two very charming daughters 
were much admired and we loved them. All met at the Lenten 
gatherings when summoned as by the Capulet’s form of invitation, 
and where there was more conversation, chiefly on domestic and 
family subjects, with the same rigid separation of generations. 
‘Griiss dich Gott’ (God greet thee) resounded from ‘friend to 
friend,’ a prettier greeting than the ‘ Gott strafe England ’ which 
has been heard in our day. 

These young girls were full of lively, youthful graces, with 
pleasant looks, often fair faces and the delightful natural manner 
that seemed an Austrian birthright. We made friends among. 
them—my sisters more easily than myself—as the youngest grew 
up in Vienna, escaping the inevitable shyness of a new comer. 

Of course the real Contessen had fathers, uncles, brothers, known 
to them at home in a closely intermarried society. The young 
male diplomats had a great advantage, as when ‘ accepted ’ as to 
family and position they were invited to shoot on the great estates. 

There were also Contessen soirées at which no chaperons 
were required as no one of the male sex was admitted. The links 
between us all may have seemed of gossamer then, but some of them 
became links of steel. It was at a ‘ Picnic’ ball that the Géotter 
Kinder + (Daughters of the Gods) first burst on my enraptured 
sight—loveliness incarnate—youth and grace in the glance of the 
eyes, the tones of the voice. Those whom the Gods love die young ; 
and one was taken, but not before she had been both wife and 
mother ; her last child costing her her life. These and others came 
in the late spring or early summer to a ‘ garden that we loved ’— 
croquet parties began. What pictures rise to my mind, what dear 
ones live again! There was one there whose tender heart and 
power of sympathy made her the confidante and helper in little 
love stories now long outlived ; her destiny was not then fulfilled, 
great sorrows fell upon her and were met with noble courage here in 
England, and two best-beloved sons were to lay down their lives, 
one in South Africa and one in France. ‘Is there a grief beneath 
the sun that: ere it endeth fits but one ?’ 

This little tale is but the merest froth on the surface of deep 
waters. It merely gives an atmosphere which seemed somehow to 
veil and change into lightness which might have shown great waves 
1 Countess Louis Karélyi and Countess Béla Szechenyi, nées Erdédy. 
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and dangerous depths. Intelligence was there among us, as I 
know from one dear friend still living who found its outward 
expression when she sojourned in other countries where talent 
and knowledge were more encouraged, and where she sought them 
regardless of ‘sixteen quarterings ’ in her friends. 

I only write of what I experienced and saw personally. This 
slight sketch is a memory, not in any sense my own history. In 
1866 I had left and gone for a time to America. The United States 
Legation then lived through far more interesting days. The war 
came between Austria and Prussia. Austrians showed chivalrous 
instincts which in former centuries would have prompted them to 
don helmets and buckle on breast-plates. Prussia had the Needle 
gun. 

A wider canvas than my miniature one, which is of an earlier 
day than his, is to be found in Mr. Wickham Steed’s most 
interesting ‘Hapsburg Monarchy:’ Full justice is done therein 
to certain chivalrous instincts and fine aims of the Emperor, but 
we gasp at the thought that such a system of government should 
have been still deemed possible in this age of the world. We 
tremble and we shiver when we remember what has come since. 
Francis Joseph has rendered up his account, since ‘ Vienna showed 
a whole population trying to be gay,’ 1 because other and serious 
efforts had no cohesion and hung helpless in the air, ‘ turned away 
by the authorities from public affairs towards amusement’ : all 
being proud of Vienna, knowing how much real talent there was 
both in Jew and Gentile, but seeming ‘ hypnotised by the general 
atmosphere of unreality.’ Since the brilliant pictures of the 
‘ Hapsburg Monarchy ’ Nemesis has come with hideous visage. We 
know that the ultimatum to Serbia went from Austro-Hungary. 
Are we beginning to know under what domination Austro-Hungary 
then stood? The weak, careless, courteous people in the grip of 
the strong. There was another nation that had within itself the 
elements of greatness, which forgot its own long ago noble past— 
forgot when poets were counted seers; when in Luther’s land 
hymns were sung believingly to the God who was a firm tower and 
Christ was reverently asked to come into the ship of life. For- 
gotten—for what? For the mad ambition to gain the whole 
world and lose its own soul—listening to the voice of the evil spirit 
to ‘ fall down and worship ’"—decreeing Kultur in a shape that has 
made demons rejoice and angels weep. 


1 Hapsburg Monarchy, pp. 202, 203. 











WHITE OF SELBORNE’S BROTHER. 
BY GILBERT WHITE 


(Bishop or WitLocnra, SourH AUSTRALIA). 


WHEN visiting England in 1893 I spent the night at a country 
vicarage a few miles from Fyfield in Hampshire. The vicar happened 
to say, ‘I have been reading some very interesting diaries of an old 
clergyman named White, who lived at Fyfield a hundred years ago.’ 
I replied that it must have been my great-grandfather, Henry, 
brother of Gilbert White of Selborne the naturalist, and rector of 
Fyfield from 1762 to 1788. I made search for the diaries, which 
had only travelled three miles in 100 years, and finally bought four 
of them—1781-1784. They givé a quaint and interesting picture 
of the life of a country parson in the latter part of the eighteenth 
century. A very full account of these diaries was contributed 
by Rev. R. H. Clutterbuck to ‘Hampshire Notes and Queries ’ in 
1893, but the account is too long and too full of local references to 
be of general interest, and I thought it might be worth while giving 
some brief account of the more interesting passages of the diaries 
that came into my possession. They are written in large folio 
paper-covered books, ruled in red ink into three columns on each 
page, so that the book when opened covered a week, Sunday being 
dismissed with a brief reference to ‘yesterday.’ Each column 
is divided into two horizontally, and the lower part reserved by 
the author for the work his team of horses was doing and how the 
men who worked for him were employed. 

On the title-page of the earliest volume of whose existence I 
am aware, is written a quotation from Exod. xx. 10, in Hebrew, 
Greek, Latin, Spanish, French, and English : ‘ Six days shalt thou 
labour.’ The Rector had so many churches to serve that Sunday 
must have been to him almost as much a day of physical as 
well as spiritual labour as it is for many of the clergy in the 
Australian bush. The following examples will show how busy he 
must have been kept :— 


‘1783, March, Monday, 10th.—Yesterday—white Frost. Showers 
and cold harsh driving Wind a.m., cleared away abt. Noon bright 
and pleasant, clear vesp and bright Night—most beautiful Rain- 
bow just before Sunset. Served 4 churches, Ludgershall, 2 Tidw*™ 
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and Fyfield, at home in good time. No Summer Corn sown yet ye 
ground too soft to Harrow. Vast plentiful River down Tidworth 
Vale, amazing Floods in ye Avon Bourn last week.’ 

‘1783, May, Monday, 26th— Yesterday. Very bright night and 
morn, white Frost and Ice enough to scorch ye young French 
Beans and potatoes at Tidworth, incessant parching wind continues 
night and day. A most dreadful severe season to all Counties 
particularly this ; even ye Wheat seems to languish. Servd Kimpton 
and Fyfield a.m., Ludgershall and N. Tidw* p.m., called on Messrs. 
Humphris and Goddard, vast multitudes of hares by Ashen Copse. 
Beautiful even, tho cold. Great coat necessary all day in ye full 
Sun. Mrs. Pn and Mrs. Wilg at Church mat.’ 


Open churches were evidently a rarity in White’s day, for we 
read :— 


‘1784, October 18th.—Served Fyfield and N. Tidworth both 
A.M., rode back by ye new Church which is quite finished, ye doors 


open to dry it.’ 


Life was quiet in the country and there are but few references 
to outside news. Here are some of them :— 


‘1781, March 15.—News of Rodney’s conquest of St. 
Eustatia, etc. 

‘ Firing heard about 6 vesp of artillery and small arms.’ 

‘1781, November 28.—Fatal news reported of Ld. Cornws.’s 
army sd. from the D. of Gloster.’ 

‘1782, March 1.—American War sd. to be voted against in the 
H. of C. by a majority of 19!!!!’ 

‘1782, August 31—News brt of the sinking of the Royal George 
at Spithead by laying her too low on her side with the ports open 
to stop a leak in an expeditious manner not to delay her sailing. A 
dreadful accident, no instance like it was ever heard of before, so 
many lives and a most able admiral lost, Kempenfeldt. It happened 
on ye 29th inst.’ 


Then there is an interesting reference to Blanchard’s balloon :— 


‘1784, October 18th.—Mr. Wellman came instead of Wednesday. 
He saw on Saturday last p.m. half past four, at Rumsey, Mr. 
Blanchard in his grand air baloon hovering at a great height over 
ye church, and soon after saw him descend into a meadow near the 
town, he then let out ye gas, folded up ye baloon and put it into a 
chaise, in which he returned to London instantly—Mr. Sheldon set 
out with Mr. Blanchard, but ye land being too heavy he was obliged 
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to be set down 17 miles on this side of London, at Sunbury Common, 
neat Lord Vere’s. 

“:*Mr. Blanchard was only 34 hours passing from London to 
Rumsey, 75 miles, and was seen passing over many places, particu- 
larly from Selborne Hill and village, where he appeared in ye N.E. 
like a blue spot in ye sky about ye size of a small tea urn, and passed 
on rather to ye N. of Alton, Alresford, and Winton, passing over 
Lord Northbrook’s at ye Grange possibly within view of ye hills in 
this district.’ 

‘ 30¢h.—Mr. Blanchard’s balloon was conducted by ropes through 
Rursey Town into ye garden of ye Rev. Mr. Penton, where it was 
folded up.’ 

‘1784, November 18th.—Received an account last night of Mr. 
Sadler’s ascent in his baloon at Oxford, his passage through a cloud 
wants explanation, 7.e., whether it rained on ye ground at ye same 
time that his machine received so much water.’ 


References to ecclesiastical events are rare. Here is one :— 


‘1781.—Chancr. Sturges sine Perriwiggo. Visitation Day at 


Andover 20 dined at ye Star, 6s. for a very middling ordinary, and 
wretched new ordinary black strap. Winter peaches and sour 
grapes. Fish rather antient.’ 


Two matters of deep interest to the worthy Rector were the 
cheese and the liquor. 

In 1781 he bought 9 cwt. of cheese at Andover Fair for £14 is. 
and on October 10 another 12 cwt. 

These were stored on shelves in the Parsonage, but :— 


‘The best laid schemes of mice and men 
Gang aft agley.’ 

‘1781, Dec. 24.—Shelves behind ye kitchen fell with 21 
Cheeses—providential escape that no one was hurt. Cheeses on 
ye shelf which fell ys morn 15 new ones, 4 old, 1 Sage and 1 Truckle, 
weight sufficient to have broken the ablest Head.’ 

‘1792, April 13.—Cheese cut 38th and 39th, 1 almost eaten by 
ye mice coming along ye ceiling to ye hanging shelf and not observed 
in time.’ 

‘1793, Jan. 15.—Jos. Lansley stopped ye holes in ye ceilings 


to keep ye mice from ye cheese. 
‘ 18th.—Mice gnaw thro’ fresh mortar and come to ye cheese 


again, stoppd once more to-night.’ 
The household seems to have drunk chiefly cyder. 
‘1782, April 30.—Sheppard ye Cooper unheaded ye taper barrel 
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and put in 1 cwt. of Malaga Raisins. Bottled off ye Shrub from 
Saunders 8 bottles and about 1 pint. Bottled off Siberian Beer 
7 doz. and 5 bottles; more left and worth preserving, having no 
seed of ye Hordeum Nuda to sow.’ 

‘1780, Nov. Tth—Paid ye cyder man 4s. 6d. for grinding 6 
sacks of apples.’ 

1781, Oct. 26.—Purre hoger tapped and most excellent 
liquor.’ 

" Nov. 9.—Purre Barrell fails alas, lasted just 14 days.’ 

©1784, Oct. 26.—No tithe apples from Rednam, Ward’s 
orchard being grubbed up. Cyder said to be sold in ye West at 
5s. per hogshead.’ 


But wine was also imported in addition to the raisin wine made 
at home :— 


‘1780, Oct. 28.—Team came from Southampton and brt 
Pipe of port wine from Mr. Ballard, 27 bs. of coals, 1 sack of salt, 
2 doz. and 4 of whitings, 200 oysters, and 1 sack’of salt fr. Mr. 
B., 1 Do Domus and a few coals for Mundy and also 4 doz. of white 
wine and 1 hamper. Buckland, his man, Lansley’s man, and Jas. 
Batt all day widening ye hall and ce!lar doors at ye parsonage to 
admit ye pipe. Put pipe into ye cellar and on ye stand by 8 vesp.’ 

‘1780, Dec. Tth—Bottled off the pipe of port wine. Dr. 
Sheppard and Mr. Griffith had 1 qr. of it. Mr. Ekins had 1 qr., it 
ran 56 doz. exactly and 4 bottles and 1 of thick, all done in excellent 
order and without any accident till 30 doz. bottles were danced over 
and 2 doz. and 4 broke by a drunken beast from Andover.’ 


There were troubles with servants then as now :— 


*1781,September 3rd.—After 26 Hours obstinacy and confinement 
Betty Oak confesses to have hid the broken handle of ye Dessert 
Spoon in a chink of ye Laundry Floor where it was found, and she 
was dismissed after a very severe reprimand. 

‘More discoveries of Betty Okes thieving : Linnen given to ye 
neighbours.’ 

‘1781, December 25th—Hannah French dismissed from her 
wervice ; Robt. gave much sage advice thereon. Sevts. now past 
all reprehension.’ 

‘1783, January Tth.—Lansley Men 2, Boys 2, mending ye Tiling 
of ye House and Parsonage. Do had time enough to have mended 
ye Chancel, but walked off with a pr of Robert’s shoes.’ 

‘9th.—Robert’s shoes brt back from Ludgershall, to which 
jlace they had been ingeniously convey’d by ye mason’s boy, nomine 
Richardson. 
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‘1783, February 18th.—Anthony Cook built up ye wall which 
bulged in ye Front of ye Parsonage house. Too early for building, 
but suits the workmen well as it will probably soon want doing 
again.’ 

* May 22nd.—Tom Kent kicked in ye shin by ye Cart Mare; 
Plough boys must play foolish tricks.’ 

* 1784, July 24th—Rufi’s finest Dog puppy run over by Fr. 


Berrett’s Cart of Green Vetches and killed on ye spot to ye great ~ 


delight of ye savage Race of swinish carters!!!’ 


White was very fond of music, and musical parties were con- 
stantly held at the Rectory, which seems to have been somewhat 
of a centre for local society. He was a cricketer, and took pupils 
preparing for the University. He was, like his brother Gilbert, 
a member of Oriel College. He had his elder brother’s taste for 
natural history, and the diaries are full of observations on the 
weather and natural phenomena. 

On Feb. 10,-1784, he writes :— 


‘The hardest Frost ever remembered exceeding even that of 
1768, vast degree of freezing all day, very clear and bright, but ye 
Sun had scarcely any power to mitigate ye fierceness of ye Frost 
even at Noon, very thick misty Rime at Night and Frost rather 
harder than last night.’ 

‘Siberian weather, everything freezes within, even by ye Fire 
sides.’ ‘ Wild geese many seen migrating towards ye S. to Day and 
yersty.’ ‘Iron was so cold as to adhere to ye hand this Morn and ye 
sensation of cold is much different when ye Them’. is below 10, 
takes off ye power of Fire at a very small distance. Boys skating 
one ye Pond at ye end of ye Village. Ice very tolerable but small. 
The Frost seemed rather fiercer than yestd. till late in ye Even 
when it began to abate, but ye severity of yesty. and this Day seemed 
quite alarming.’ 

The readings of the thermometer are thus given—‘ December 9th, 
23 a.M., 25 p.M., $ above zero night. December 10th, 5 below 0! 
19 p.m.—2 night, ye lowest ever heard of in this climate.’ 


Several visits from ‘ Brother Gilbert ’ are recorded, and among 
the better known of his pupils were Sir Philip Clarke and Mr. Powlett, 
afterwards Marquis of Winchester. White was not deficient in a 
quiet humour, as the following extracts show :— 


‘1784, March 5.—Rooks seem to build more in earnest— 
Hesiod’s rule seems inverted. He and Aristophanes say that 
Farmers shd sow Corn when directed by ye Birds ; but in fact these 
birds wait till Farmers sow Corn before they begin their nidification.’ 
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‘1784, Jan. 10.—Bush Faggots lost their way coming up 
the Village ! embezzlement strongly suspected among the Poles and 
Elder Lop. Barly Rick pulled much higher than four-legged Pigs 
ed. reach.’ ’ 

‘1784, May 8.—Hats taken up by ye Whirlwind on Tuesday 
- were pursued towards Quarley but kept on flying in ye same direc- 
tion like an Air Baloon and never have been heard of since!’ 


Altogether the Rector had a quiet life, not neglecting his duties, 
but not allowing them to occupy too much of his time and thought. 
It was not an age when overmuch was expected of the clergy. He 
was diligent and honourable according to his lights and no doubt 
shared in his more famous brother Gilbert’s aspiration, ‘I was born 
and bred a gentleman and hope I may be allowed to die such.’ 





THE CAVE OF ADULLAM. 
BY CHARLES JOHNSON POST. 


Tue Calle Marina was all but deserted. Yet the evening breeze 
swept it with the fragrant coolness of the bay, while the long, mellow 
rays of the tropic sun cast cool, purple shadows ; behind the iron- 
barred windows, the slatted blinds were closed at an hour when— 
ordinarily—each grating was gay with elbow-cushions and the deft 
philandering of adroit innocence. 

Here and there, in one of the deep doorways, slouched a stubby 
policeman in his faded blue denim uniform, a carbine slung from 
one shoulder and his jacket bulging with an equator of irregular 
protuberances that indicated a belt full of cartridges. It was by 
order of the Jefe de Policia himself that the cartridges were thus 
worn underneath the jacket: it gave a more peaceful aspect— 
he thought—and thereby tended to confirm the assurances of 
tranquillity regularly put forth by the Government. The Jefe 
complimented himself on this sagacious concealment, due solely 
to his own astuteness. Absolutomente, seiiores, the country was 
tranquillised by a great peace. 

True, occasionally, and even oftener, a little group of uniforms 
shuffled out from one of the side streets and trotted up another ; 
sometimes a ragged and despondent line of men—herded at intervals 
by more barefoot soldiers—appeared at the intersections with the 
Calle Marina, and then plodded out of sight. Prisoners or volunteers 
for the army, one could never be sure which. Once in a while, there 
came from the distance a sound like a firecracker ; and then perhaps 
a brief succession of poppings, like the evening of an old-fashioned 
Fourth of July at home. At these times, the stubby little police 
in the doorways would pause, even in the rolling of a cigarette, and 
stiffen into alertness. 

As I say, the Calle Marina was all but deserted ; and this, too. 
at the most agreeable and alluring hour of the day when, ordinarily, 
it would have been rippling and rustling with youth and beauty and 
speculative gallantries from the Pantheon, at one end, clear down 
to the Plaza, where the Government band played on Thursday and 
Sunday evenings. Every window was shuttered ; and every door 
was barred with its heavy hand-hewn beam of caoba, slipped into 
the massive sockets. The air itself was tense with uncertainty 
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and repression ; no one knew whether a new civic conscience was 
about to be born or whether the myriad of old extortions and piracies 
was about to be sustained. A revolution was rising: perhaps like 
a tide—perhaps like a bubble. 

Half-way down the Calle Marina,an American fiag rippled briskly 
in the evening breeze from a staff that almost spanned the narrow 
street ; below the staff, and above the big iron-studded doors, was 
a shield with the coat of arms of the United States painted thereon, 
and the additional information that this was the office of the Consul- 
General. Upstairs, the Consul-General himself was puttering over 
his desk. It was purely form; for ten days there had been no 
work : his last caller then was the skipper of a schooner, who had 
set his chronometer, a tomato-sized silver watch, by the Consular 
clock. The official clerk was idling over a typewriter. 

‘Well, Juan, quittin’ time, hey?’ remarked the Consul; ‘I 
guess we'll cail it a day’s work.’ 

The little man in the silk coat, faded and withered with much 
meticulous clerking, dusted the typewriter again, arranged the 
papers, pens, records, and files once more ; then he locked the old- 
fashioned, green-painted safe with the big brass key, and handed 
the key to the Consul. 

The Consul folded back the light blinds that shielded the office 
from the blazing heat of the day, and, with his own hands, began 
hauling in the flag for the night. He gathered its folds in his arms 
and lifted it so that it should not touch the railing or floor, as he 
had seen done on the visiting cruisers and battleships, and then 
placed it in the native mahogany chest. The Consulate was closed 
for the day. 

A spurt of the firecracker, popping from beyond the Pantheon, 
rose and ceased. 

‘Maybe, you’d better take it out through the back way and the 
corral, Juan, if you’re goin’ home. Or,’ he added, ‘maybe, you’d 
better stop here, and sling a hammock in the office.’ 

‘ Gracias, many thanks, sefior, but I have not the fear—though 
I will depart through the rear and avoid the streets when possible— 
they are very dangeerious, yes, to the stray shot.’ 

The little clerk pulled out a silk flag, the size of a handkerchief. 

‘ Besides, yes, I am prepare to identify myself,’ he added. 

The Consul smiled grimly. ‘ That’s right—there’s no dodging 
the fellow who can’t hit what he’s aiming at.’ He waved his hand 
at an engraving of Washington above the desk, where a ragged hole 
was drilled through both glass and picture in the upper corner. 
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‘ Got that in the last razzle-dazzle, six years back come New Year’s— 
and now this to-day.’ A couple of slats in the blinds hung in 
splinters, and on the opposite wall a patch of raw plaster showed 
where an old-fashioned, heavy-calibre Mauser bullet had embedded 
itself. 

‘ 82, sefior, I remember the other time,’ said Juan, and he waved 
his hands in horror at the recollection. ‘Caramba! I was in the 
army of the Government for three days—they took me out my bed 
at night and made me a volunteer! Gracias a Dios, it was but 
three days till the Government was captured and I was free.’ He 
shuddered. 

‘ Well,’ remarked the Consul-General, ‘they won’t rope you for 
any volunteer while you’re working for me.’ 

‘I bet you!’ returned Juan cordially. ‘I now go, sefior— 
Buenos noches.’ 

He turned to the high doorway that opened on the gallery of 
the patio. From beyond there came the swift pattering of light 
footsteps, dancing over the tiled gallery, and an instant later there 
bumped into the departing Juan a little girl, breathless, but full of 
excited gigglings. Behind her, puffed a lady of ample rotundity, 
surmounted by three chins, the upper of which carried a bristly 
mole that quivered in her excitement like the pompom of a grenadier. 
She was powdered like a marshmallow, and shrilling in voluble 
Spanish. 

The meek and slender figure of Sefior Juan Alc4ntara gasped 
with the impact of the little girl ; then he straightened up and bowed 
in a humorous deference as though to an old, illustrious and very 
pompous dame. 

‘ Ah, he said, ‘ the Sefiorita Chiquitita—the Very-Littlest-One— 
would bowl over even such a seasoned gallant as I!’ 

The child caught the light touch of mockery and pretended to 
be offended; she drew herself up, and the little fluffed and lacy 
frock swirled with a subtle haughtiness. 

‘I am not the Sejfiorita Very-Littlest-One,’ she said severely 
in fluent Spanish ; ‘at least not any more—I am—a woman!’ 

She snipped open a little glittering fan and waved it after the 
manner that she had shrewdly observed in the belles of the Calle 
Marina. Behind it, too, she bit her lips to make them redder, and 
over its rim swept the little Consular clerk with a glance that was 
also the result of some practice and close observation. 

‘Oh, la, la, la!’ purred the delighted powdered marshmallow, 
incoherent and ecstatic over her prodigy’s accomplishments. 
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‘ Aji! The Sefiorita Marie—then it is now before you the very 
humble Sefior Don Juan Alcintara y Passos at last has the honour 
to lay his heart and hand. Such rapturous magnificence!’ He 
bowed very low again, and went through the pantomime of kissing 
a lady’s hand. 

The little girl laughed delightedly, and entered into the spirit 
of the little burlesque; she extended her arm in a regal farewell, 
and then, with the sweep of an empress, clutched her short skirts 
and swept past him with a giggling haughtiness into the high- 
ceilinged room, and flung herself into the lap of the Consul- 
General. 

‘ Hello there, M’rie!’ he said, as she buried her head against his 
neck, ‘ what game you and Seenyor Juan been playin’, hey?’ He 
had never been able to do more than acquire a working, rough-and- 
ready Spanish, which he used—when he had to—and always with 
a fine old Indiana accent. Marie’s fluent and rapid-fire Spanish 
was ever a marvel to him ; ‘ and she no more than a baby,’ he used 
to add admiringly. 

‘I told him I was grown up—he called me a Very-Littlest-One, 
an’ I’m not—an’ then I said I was grown up, an’ he said would I be 
Mrs. Alc&ntara, an’ I said No!’ she rattled off, burrowing into his 
neck. 

‘It was of the leetle play, the parédico—burlesco—you call him 
the parody, yes,’ the powdered lady interjected from the bent- 
wood office chair that she overflowed. ‘It is of the parody now, 
but in t’ree—yes, two years—she will be seetting in the window- 
seat weeth——-’ She waved her plump hands with a gesture that 
denoted the utter futility of describing the Calle Marina black with 
suitors. ‘Even now, weeth the fan, she is—ah, la, conchita mia!’ 
she concluded rapturously. 

‘Ooh! Ooh! Daddy!’ the little girl laughed ecstatically, and 
she rubbed her cheek against the grizzled one, and gave his neck 
an affectionate squeeze. She did not see the look that came into 
his eyes; and if she had seen, she would not have understood. 
The sefiora undulated uneasily on her chair. ‘Zut! these absurd 
Americanos,’ she thought irritably—‘ what now!’ It was, had she 
known it, his old-fashioned provincialism stirring; marriage 
thoughts and courtship was a matter for adults, not for children, 
and M’rie was, well——_ A long way off, perhaps, M’rie might be 
@ woman—but it was unthinkable, except for a long way off. He 
could never get used to these window courtships, anyway—it was 
un-American and therefore an inferior thing. Besides, that thing 
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would happen to M’rie back in the States in good time, and in a 
fashion with which he was familiar. 

A raucous voice floated across the patio, ‘ Ya listo!’ 

‘ Dinner is ready, sefior,’ purred the powdered lady. 

The little girl slipped from his knee, and by various proddings 
and fussings—to which he responded by ostentatious lamentations— 
pushed him to his feet and then, with one of his big fingers clutched 
in her small hand, she cuddled against his sleeve as they slowly 
strolled back around the gallery to the living apartments. 

Down below, a stocky, chocolate-black negro was busy filling 
some huge earthen pots with water from the little fount in the 
centre of the patio. 

‘Think they’ll cut the water-pipes, eh, Marmaduke?’ called 
the Consul. The negro looked up and grinned cheerfully. 

‘ Dey’s li’ble to, bahs—I ginrally fills dese ere ollas when somepin 
breaks loose—dey nevah ain no tellin’, bahs.’ Then he added 
ingratiatingly, ‘ Bahs, saar, you couldn’ nohow len’ me use of yo’ 
six-shooter fo’ de evenin’ ?’ 

‘Marmaduke,’ the Consul leaned on the gallery rail impressively, 
‘if I catch you going outside or messin’ in this mix-up, I’ll—well, 
itll be good-bye, Marmaduke, that’s all!’ 

‘Yassir, yassir, bahs,’ said Marmaduke hastily. ‘Ah wouldn’ 
think o’ no such thing, nossir, nossir! Ah des wanted it fo’ po’tec- 
tion, saar, seein’s Ah’s a kin’ of ’ficial in de Cons’late.’ 

‘ Well, forget it, Marmaduke,’ returned the Consul as he dis- 
appeared with the little girl. 


It was late that night, and the Consul still sat in his official room ; 
it was cooler there, and the night breeze drifted through the high, 
open windows with almost the suggestion of home. The little girl 
had long been put to bed under the auspices of the marshmallow. 
At sunset, the intermittent firecracker-popping had died away, and 
now nothing broke the stillness but the signal whistles of the 
stubby little policemen with the fat cartridge belts, or the shuffling 
tramp of some Government patrol out taking prisoners. For the 
Government was desperate in the knowledge that it was tottering ; 
and its own impotence made it venomous. The cuarteles were 
crowded with citizens shackled by wrist and foot, two and two, 
with ancient Spanish irons. 

In his hand the Consul held a letter ; he knew its contents by 
heart, now. And yet, with his chin sunk into his collar, he still 
seemed to be reading it. The letter was simple enough, it was on 
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the austere stationery of the United States State Department, and 
requested his resignation. Not for cause—for there was no cause ; 
both sides knew that. But at home there was a new Adminis- 
tration ; it was merely the ordinary formal letter. ‘Well, why 


- not?’ The old man had no bitterness ; twelve years ago, he had 


come in just that manner of opportunity. 

But the Consul was not reading the letter; he was thinking. 
He was older by twelve years than when he had first landed in the 
Spanish tropics, in his present office—and twelve years is a long 
time to look back upon when one is past middle age, to begin with. 
That year, too, the little girl had but just arrived, and, that very day, 
her mother had gone back to the Unknown Mystery from whence 
the babe had come. Back of the Pantheon, in the tiny Protestant 
cemetery, was M’rie’s mother, and in the inner temple of the old 
man was an empty space that still ached. 

And now—he flipped the letter into the rays from the street 
lamp below that streamed up through the window, and read the 
formal lines once more—this was the turn of the road. It hurt, 
somehow. Here was his home; his memories were rooted in the 
very soil. He was popular in the little city ; there were a score 
of opportunities—he thanked God, he was not feeble; political 
incompetent—if he had a little money. The witchery and soft 
allurements of the tropics were in his blood, this was home ; this, 
with the red-tile roofs and gay walls, the paved patios and their 
little fountains ; the shimmer and swing and languorous gaiety in 
the Plaza, when the band played twice a week, and the air was soft 
with the scent of gardenias ; the little cafés with their mild drinks 
and their gaudy gaseosos ; the white-trunked feather-duster palms, 
and the iridescent green-blue hills of the distance; the sapphire 
bay, and its fragrant evening breeze ; even the whipping, driving 
rains, when the parrots clawed their way along the platano-stalks 
and screeched in a damp, disreputable ecstasy—all, all this was 
now home. And Marie—why, Marie liked it too; it was home, he 
reassured himself. Yet it was the thought of Marie that made him 
restless ; her easy fluency annoyed him when she spoke Spanish— 
and she always spoke it, for there was but small chance otherwise. 
He wanted an American little girl, like her mother, and for 
always. 

And yet, as though desecrating childhood, he looked clumsily 
into the future ; and he saw a Latin son-in-law and grandchildren 
who would shrink from the blunt Anglo-Saxonisms upon which he 
felt the strength of the race was founded. Her playful eagerness, 
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without embarrassment, when the Sefiora had spoken openly of 
grown lovers, had brought to the surface from out of his very bones 
a dull, resentful Puritanism. In two, or three, years? Why, even 
then she would be but a child! He did not know much about 
little girls, but he felt that to discuss lovers openly with them was 
demoralising. She would have to be sent back to some school in 
the States ; it would have to be managed, somehow. He drew in 
along breath ; helonged for her mother ; unconsciously, he prayed. 
For the first time, he was face to face with a future that stretched 
beyond the little girl’s childhood, and, manlike, he was afraid. And 
the money—he groaned; the easy living, the thousand-and-one 
little harmless, delightful pulls upon the purse-string left him now 
with but a fragile margin. His hands stretched forth as though 
groping, and the cords were tense ; the letter slipped to the floor, 
and, in his low, hard breathing, he heard himself whispering his 
wife’s name, ‘ Mary—Mary! ’ 

He stopped and listened. 

From far down the Calle Marina, he became conscious of the 
tramp of a patrol that had, by its rising sound, not merely crossed 
through. The Consul rose and leaned over the railing of the tiny 
balcony ; it was coming up the street. By the street lights, he 
could see the little policemen popping out from the shelter of their 
doorways, vigilant and curious. A half-dozen officers marched in 
advance on the narrow sidewalk. They stopped half-way down 
the short block on which the Consulate was located ; with the butt 
of a carbine an officer pounded on one of the iron-studded, barred 
doors. 

‘Open!’ he ordered. ‘In the name of the President and the 
Constitutional Government.’ 

From behind the shutters of the upper windows a candle gleamed 
for a moment through the slats, and there rose the low sounds of 
a woman wailing. At the doorway there came a scraping of bolts, 
and the postern in the big door was flung open, and framed therein 
the figure of a man with a candle, calm and tranquil under the 
plainer illumination of the street lamp. 

A few words were exchanged; the figure with the candle 
apparently was demanding proof of authority. An officer thrust 
a slip of paper that bore a list of names up to the light from the 
candle ; they were written in pen and ink, and he pointed to one. 
The man snapped his fingers contemptuously. And as he snapped 
his fingers, he was seized and flung spinning into the street, while 
the candle fell to the pavement and was trampled underfoot. A 
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dozen figures detached themselves and hurled themselves on 
him as he fell. There was scarcely a struggle; he was dragged 
to his feet, and dragged between the files of the patrol. The 
night shrouded the dirt, the blood, and the dishevelment, and 
preserved the dignity of the single figure gripped by the hoarse 
subalterns. 

From the open postern there darted the figure of a woman in a 
white gown of the night and a light dressing-sack; she threw 
herself upon the rank of men to reach the prisoner. A uniformed 
figure swung the butt of a carbine, and she crumpled limply against 
the house wall, choking and quivering. From the prisoner there 
burst a wordless, inarticulate scream as from an animal, and with 
one tremendous concentration of energy he shook off the figures 
who clung to him. And in that instant the Calle Marina echoed 
to the ragged crash of a dozen carbines. As though his footing 
had been swept from under him, the figure dropped inertly to the 
cobbled pavement. 

It had passed in but a few, brief moments ; the Consul seemed 
to himself to be thinking slowly in order to assure himself of reality, 
and he was suddenly conscious that his nails were cutting into the 
palms of his hands ; he was conscious that the wailing from behind 
the upper windows had ceased. He saw an officer light a cigarette, 
and then with the still lighted match—in a country where matches 
are an extortionate monopoly, they are conserved to the limit of 
combustibility—pick up the remains of the candle and light it. 
Another officer spread the slip of paper against the wall and, by 
the candle light, ran the stump of a pencil through one name. 
Leisurely, the patrol lighted and rolled cigarettes, sharing them 
with some of the prisoners already incommunicado, and then, with 
a brief consultation over the slip of paper, the patrol resumed its 
march on past the Consulate, disappearing around the first side 
street. 

The clenched hands of the Consul relaxed. He looked back 
with an effort and saw figures under the light of the street lamp 
moving cautiously, like thieves, out from the postern, with low, 
plaintive sounds. The Consul turned away, and came face to face 
with the plump, powdered lady, now billowy with a beruffled wrapper 
and prickling with curiosity. 

‘TI haf heared the shoots, sefior—is eet, is eet anything ?’ 

‘Get back to your bed, Seenyora!’ ordered the Consul, but he 
hardly recognised the tone of his own voice. He picked up the 
State Department letter from the floor, where it had fallen when 
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he went to the window, and put it in his pocket; then he closed 
the windows and went to bed. 


In the morning, he opened the office and hung out the flag with 
his own hands, before Juan arrived ; down in the patio, he could 
hear Marmaduke and M’rie feeding the gold-fish in the fountain. 
Then he sat down to draft the formal letter that the State Depart- 
ment had demanded. He heard Juan come in through the corral 
back of the patio, and the brisk chatter of Spanish as M’rie waylaid 
him, and on the gallery he could catch an occasional glimpse of the 
Sefiora in simpering complacency. Presently, Juan appeared, and 
busied himself with the typewriter and the safe and in rearranging 
the office files. 

‘ Anything new, Juan ?’ asked the Consul. 

‘Nothing but bolas—rumours—sefior ; thirty of the police of 
San Marcao have gone to the Revolution. ‘I observed the Govern- 
ment is barricading the Plaza and the streets to the water-front. 
Caramba !’ he added passionately, ‘the Government he dare do 
nothing but arrest the man in his bed, or take the volunteer in 
the street wherever he catch him. It is falling, Sefior Consulado, 
and it is falling murdering.’ 

‘ Any fighting—any troops moving out, Juan ?’ 

‘No, sefior; the Government dare not trust the troops out 
of the barracks. They remain within, guarding the volunteers. 
The revolutionaries ? Why should they fight that which totters ? 
We hear shootings; yes, but it is of the drunken patrols of the 
army. It is a cow here, a man there, a boy—who knows? They 
shoot at what they see,’ he threw his fists in the air with hatred. 
‘ Aja— if I were but younger!’ 

The Consul unlocked an inner compartment of the safe and took 
out the code book, and began slowly writing a message to the 
Department ; it was their daily bulletin. It was one of the periods 
when there was no Minister in the country. Daily, he had sent 
these bulletins; they were the records of the slow death of the 
Government that was being crushed under the sheer weight of public 
opinion. In its dying movements, its last thoughts were bent on 
draining to the last drop the dregs of graft. Its inner councils 
were dividing the profits of emergency contracts for military 
supplies. The Consul paused a moment. 

‘ Cable office still open and working, Juan ?’ — 

‘ Si—yes—sefior ; I assured myself this morning. Nothing 
but Government messages are taken.’ 
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The Consul handed him the coded message. 

‘Run that in the machine—three copies, as usual. No boats 
reported in ?’ 

‘None, sefior,’ returned Juan. ‘No boat in the bay, except 
the Government yacht waiting for the time of the passengers from 
the Government Palace. It has steam up and the covers off 
its guns, sefior.’ 

A carriage clattered around a corner and turned into the Calle 
Marina ; it was one of the little, ordinary one-horse victorias that 
are the universal cab service. Its big hood was up—a strange 
thing at this early hour in the cool of the morning—and the two 
figures inside were shrouded in its shadow. It stopped in front 
of the Consulate, but neither occupant alighted ; instead, a hand 
came forth from the hood and handed an envelope to the driver. 
That worthy thereupon descended from his box and beat upon 
the door of the Consulate with the butt of his whip. Marmaduke 
could be heard shuffling to the door and opening the little wicket 
for inspection. A moment later, he appeared in the room upstairs 
and handed the Consul the small envelope. 

In it was the card of the Minister for Foreign Affairs, and the 
card of the private secretary to the President. The Consul looked 
at the cards and grunted. 

‘ All right, show ’em up, Marmaduke,’ he said. 

The Consul met them formally ; he had a general acquaintance 
with them both. The secretary carried a suit-case. 

‘If,’ said the President’s secretary, ‘ we might have the honour 
of a confidential interview—alone ?’ with a slight movement of 
the eyebrow, he indicated Juan. 

‘Later will do for that transcript, Juan,’ said the Consul. As 
Juan silently flitted from the room, the secretary softly closed 
the door. 

‘You will pardon me, Sefior Consul, but it is of very great 
moment—and you will appreciate—that which we wish to lay 
before you.’ 

‘Go as far as you like,’ rejoined the Consul, and he 
waved his hand at a couple of chairs that had been placed 
for them. The secretary set the suit-case on a small table 
that he drew to his side, and unlocked it and unbuckled 
the ends. It was the Minister for Foreign Affairs who first 
spoke. 

‘ It is, sefior, of the welfare, of the salvation of our country that 
we come.’ 
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The Consul nodded, and placed a box of cigars from his desk at 
their side of the table. He lighted one himself. 

‘ It is,’ continued the Minister, ‘ the unfortunate fact that many 
of my countrymen have been deluded into taking arms against 
this Administration—they are struggling for the place and power 
for which they are not worthy. These malcontents have nothing ; 
therefore they can promise much. They are but cattle thieves, 
brigands, who thrive by plot and tormoil at the expense of the 
peaceful ones and the business of this Republic. They are demo- 
gogues ; capital, property, is not safe with them. They support 
the anarchy ! ’ 

The Consul nodded with the impassiveness of a poker-player. 
Why had he been called upon to listen in secret to this oratory ? 

‘It is with sadness that I admit it, but my people are not fitted 
for self-government—they must be guided by the firm paternal 
hand. Sefior, our blood was consecrated in the successful revolu- 
tion of six years ago to the honour of this Administration ; and 
now it finds itself confronted by a mob of bandits who would wreck 
it. I confess frankly that we are unable to cope with this revolt. 
I confess frankly that our handful of patriots and loyal troops dare 
not move from this city against the mobs that patrol the country 
and who are inflamed against us. I confess frankly and with 
humiliation that popular government, for my people, is a failure. 
And do we lack the patriotism or shirk the responsibility in this 
final emergency ? I say to you, sefor, por Dios—no! We are 
prepared to make the supreme sacrifice of patriotism and to 
lay ourselves and our Administration in the hands of an alien 
Government—we are prepared to receive the soldiers and the 
warships of the United States to maintain our peaceful integrity. 
We ask for intervention by your Government in the name of justice 
and of patriotism ! ’ 

‘Well?’ asked the Consul. 

The Minister leaned forward impressively. 

‘The Administration can last three days more, sefior, perhaps 
five; but a week is impossible. The steam is at pressure in the 
yacht.’ 

‘ Well,’ returned the Consul, ‘ you’ve got your man in Wash- 
ington, D.C., and your cable is working ? ’ 

‘He is even now informed, and at the proper time will make 
known our concurrence,’ replied the Minister for Foreign Affairs 
suavely. ‘ But we will discuss the next step that is now on the 
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edge of your mind. Why should your Government take charge of 
us and take the step of intervention—I ask you why, sefior ?’ 

‘That’s just what I was thinking, Seenyor. There isn’t any 
fighting to speak of: six years ago there was some, as you'll 
remember—but now it’s just a case of most everybody, except 
yourselves, against you. Now there’s, maybe, a little poolroom 
shindying once in a while : I’ve heard of worse election nights at 
home, and, in its way, this is a sort of election ; you got your election 
certificate this way, and it wasn’t such a majority as this one seems 
to be, either. As for disorder, if you’d see that these patrols floating 
around the town weren’t given liquor before they started out, it 
would cut down the local casualties some. If everybody is so 
much against you people as you report, Seenyor, and that you’ve 
only troops enough to see you to the yacht, it looks to me as if 
it was good-night ! ’ 

The Minister raised his hands in graceful deprecation. 

‘I will be frank, sefior; you have placed the matter most 
exactly. But—suppose it—suppose your Government knew of all 
manner of destructive turbulence : of burnings of houses, railway 
stations, of lootings, of rape, of Americans killed and in danger 
—what then ?’ 

‘ There isn’t an American floating round here who isn’t as safe as 
I am, when he’s minding his own business—and you know that, 
Seenyor—unless he gets busy trying to play politics with a rifle. 
Anyway, this is a pretty peaceful revolution, since you seem to ask 
my opinion,’ retorted the Consul. 

‘Of course, yes,’ persisted the Minister calmly ; ‘ but suppose 
—an American could so easily get hurt, even two or three, merely 
to illustrate, you know,’ he smiled blandly. 

‘Seenyor,’ the Consul leaned a trifle forward in his chair and 
spoke coolly, ‘in that event it is possible, of course, that things 
might happen. But in view of what I have just learned from you, 
they would be accompanied by so much personal unpleasantness 
that I know it could not meet with the indorsement of you and 
your associates.’ 

The Minister of Foreign Affairs smiled ingenuously. 

* Of course, sefior, I had in mind merely perhaps some beach- 
combers—some riffraff, you call it, of the waterfront—at the most.’ 

“It goes for them too, then: in the case you present, there 
isn’t any such thing as a no-account American.’ 

“I fear I express myself very badly—you mistake my meaning, 
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Sefior Consul’; he laughed lightly, and waved a plump hand on 
which sparkled a diamond as big as a parchesi marker. ‘ We 
merely welcome the intervention of your country to protect our 
properties, our businesses—in which many of your countrymen 
are stockholders, also. It is a business matter—why should we 
be despoiled by revolution ? We appeal to you, in confidence, but 
nevertheless as the constitutional officials of our misguided country 
for whom we are making an appeal for intervention. Your 
Department of State will listen to you—your Minister is away 
and there is an amiable, adolescent child in charge—but hardly, 
you understand, of weight.’ 

The secretary to the President leaned forward. ‘It is the 
President also who concurs,’ he said. 

The Consul laughed pleasantly, at Jeast as to the exterior play 
of expression; yet a very close observer might have noted the 
thin, cold ring in it. 

‘The facts are against your proposition: this isn’t any revolu- 
tion in the fighting sense of the term—it’s a walk-over. It’s about 
as peaceful an occasion of the kind as there ever was. There’s 
no facts to go on, and if there was—I would not help you.’ 

‘ Believe me, seiior, you may count upon our interest and 
yours as being—~——’ the Minister paused a second significantly 
‘—as being identical.’ 

‘ Wait a second,’ said the Consul. ‘I know this situation. Last 
night I saw a man taken from his bed and killed—murdered! His 
last sight was his wife struck down with the butt of a carbine— 
it was under these windows. You cannot last three or five days, 
as you admit, and yet you——’ he broke off suddenly. ‘I guess 
I’m a bit sentimental, perhaps, and a little upset over last night. 
But there is really no way that I can assist you.’ 

‘It is your sentiments that reflect credit, sefior’—the Minister 
was quite unruffied—‘and if you can identify the participants 
of last night, I assure they will be shot in the patio of the Palace. 
I myself will do it. 

‘ But,’ he continued, ‘ hei is of the past. They are beyond 
recall. It is of the present—of the future—that we ask your aid.’ 

‘My resignation lies on the desk, Seenyor,’ interrupted the 
Consul, ‘ and it is going by the first steamer. I tell you so frankly ; 
I, too, have the fortunes of war.’ 

‘It is then much better so.’ It was the President’s secretary 
who leaned earnestly forward. And as he did so, apparently by 
accident in the sweep of his gesture, the already unfastened suit- 
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case was swept to the floor. A score of small, rubber-bound bundles 
burst out, spotless packages of white paper, and on one side the 
light tracery of the script of English banknotes, and among them 
a few of the smaller bundles with the characteristic yellow backs 
of large-sized bills of United States currency. 

From the Minister there broke forth an exclamation—-it might 
have been of annoyance or simply stimulative—-and he watched 
the Consul with a keen, unobtrusive glance. A few loose bills 
and notes scattered over the floor, caught by stray currents of 
air. It was a lot of money ; how much the Consul could not guess. 
There was so much to his eyes that it appeared as if it must be 
counterfeit—and yet he knew it was not. 

The Minister and the secretary hastily gathered the collection 
and thrust it back into the suit-case in disorder; it overflowed 
like a horn of plenty. Affectionately the former rested his 
hand upon it. ‘One hundred thousand dollars!’ he remarked 

slowly. 
The Consul knew the meaning of the accident. A bribe— 
and without the coarseness that it would take when put into words. 
For a moment, he felt the thrill of a hostile contempt; and then 
he laughed. There was nothing he could do worth such a sum. 
He was safe from temptation. What was up their sleeve, any- 
way ? He was curious, that was all, just curious. 

‘In that case is one hundred thousand dollars in Bank of 
England notes and in your own currency,’ continued the Minister, 
‘ One hundred thousand dollars ! To some men it is an independent 
fortune. You are fortunate, perhaps, in being a wealthy man ?’ 

From an inside pocket of his coat, he drew a long envelope, 
and from it he extracted five little slips of paper, each numbered 
and each with a little note written in English and with pen and 
ink. He passed them to the Consul; the latter worked his cigar 
over into a corner of his lips and read them slowly. 

The Consul handed them back. 

‘Well?’ he asked. His face was inscrutable. 

* The little notes,’ said the Minister, ‘they are to be sent one 
each morning and afternoon—in their order—if you will be so 
good, sefior?’ He paused a second. ‘ When they are sent, the 
cable will be cut. Your Department of State will have these 
skilful little notes—and J think, sefior, that‘we can be confident 
of intervention. 

‘In the case, however, that we should not get intervention— 
well, it will be but the fortunes of war: the trust that we now 
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place in your hands will have been fulfilled. The suit-case and 
the money—the one hundred thousand dollars in currency— 
will be yours. We shall go to the steamer in the bay and to exile 
like a handful of brave patriots who have done their utmost for 
the country! We stake everything on you.’ 

The Consul was still curious, but it was a curiosity of a different 
kind. He found himself curiously wondering if he was tempted ! 
He felt within himself two personalities; and one of them was 
curious to know if the other was actuglly tempted. He, in a 
way, hardly felt himself the party to a real action; the pile of 
banknotes hardly seemed real, they had no essential suggestion 
of purchasing power or wealth. They were just paper. With a 
curious impersonality, he seemed to be curious as to whether any 
one would do anything for printed bits of paper. He remembered 
that once a bank-teller had analysed himself in the same way— 
that the enormous mass of money he handled daily was printed 
paper, that it never carried with it the suggestion of actual wealth. 
Maybe, one could feel that way—if he were a bank-teller. But 
here—one hundred thousand dollars—currency ; safe, easy money. 
His resignation and the uncertain future; M’rie and his duty to 
her? He was still curious as to whether he was actually in 
temptation. It was a strange feeling. He could not express it 
to himself. He heard the Minister still speaking, slowly : 

‘Listen, sefior, you are not a young man; you are retired 
from your office—do I not know why, when I have lived through 
the politics in your country ?—you are not wealthy ; and you now 
have a chance for wealthy independence. Also, you have 
a daughter; would you not have ease and comfort for her, and 
a dot ? 

‘I know you Americans—I was educated in your schools— 
and, individually, I have many charming friendships among you. 
But your ways of life are not our ways: as races, the Latin and 
the Anglo-Saxon will never mix. I would not change my lot, 
nor would you yours. It is for you to decide if the little Marie 
shall have the comforts of culture, or will she have the frugal lot 
that your Government has left you, to provide as best you may. 
Would you not prefer to return a man of leisure and wealth— 
why not? Who is wronged ? 

‘I will speak yet more frankly. In your American way, you 
think that always one side is right or wrong. Yet what difference 
does it make by whom this country is exploited ? These present 
revoltosos claim the high aims of liberty and equality—for now. 
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Well, so did we, as you know. But that wassix years ago! What 
difference does it make who is in power when the road is the same 
to be travelled by all? What difference does it make to you, 
a bystander, who wins or loses, or what pocket holds the little 
ivory ball of political power, or who is the croupier ? Why should 
the croupier be changed, sefior ? that is the point ; why should the 
croupier be changed ? 

‘Do not decide hastily—not before this afternoon. There 
is but three days, and five at the most. In the meantime, we will 
leave this in your care.’ With a wave of the plump diamond 
hand he indicated the suit-case. The secretary had restored the 
neat little bundles to their orderly array and closed the case; 
he placed it on the Consul’s desk. 

As one slowly awaking from a restless sleep, the Consul was 
conscious that he had formally escorted them to the gallery, 
and then a moment later heard the clatter of the victoria-cab 
as it rattled off down the Calle Marina. Juan was knocking at 
the door. 

‘ Allright, Juan ; come in,’ he called. ‘Never mind that cable, 
now—I may want to change it.’ This was not unusual. He 
assured himself that he had not delayed the daily bulletin on 
account of the suit-case. Not at all. He needed time for thought, 
that was all. 

Numbly, he was wondering if he would have the strength to 
resist when he really gave the matter his attention. He might 
as well fight it out now. He turned to Juan. ‘You can go— 
there’s no use staying on here when there’s nothing to do.’ 

He lit a cigar, and began pacing up and down the room, lost 
in thought. He had been offered a bribe—even more, he was 
left in charge of it where it could eat into his imagination like an 
acid. He had been offered a kribe! Not a little one—that he 
could have spurned without thought and counted himself virtuous— 
but a fortune, easy, secure, and secret ; and who would be harmed 
by it, anyway? Back home, he could even see that it would 
bring him popularity from among the tom-tom beating jingoes, 
who would picture him like the hero of a light opera. He was 
trying to think, coolly, logically, and his brain was tingling aim- 
lessly. The suit-case and its contents seemed to fill the room— 
he began wondering what Europe was like. England, now—he 
had always wanted to see London. What would it be like to 
spend English banknotes and count your change in crowns and 
shillings and threepenny bits instead of pesos and centavos! He 
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passed the suit-case, and touched it with his foot. He swore, under 
his breath ; this was no way to think. It was on M’rie that the 
matter hinged. If he took the money, sent the despatches, Could 
it be justified in his protection for her? that was it. He clenched 
a fist; this line was not right either—to think of sheltering his 
decision behind the skirts of a little girl! The burden of right 
or wrong must rest on him alone. The little scene in the Calle 
Marina of the night before arose, and he would have willingly 
lynched the Powers that used hyenas in uniform to hold their 
grip on six years of plunder. And yet that was not his respon- 
sibility—or was it? The Consul did not know. He felt that his 
mind was merely tinkling. One hundred thousand dollars ! 

There was the light patter of feet on the tiled gallery, and the 
little girl herself burst unceremoniously into the official office. 
This meant that it was time for the noon breakfast of those Spanish 
countries, for she was not permitted to disturb the grave officialdom 
until the hours appointed. She flung herself at his neck and 
nestled in his collar. As the Consul put his arm around her, it 
brushed against a little silver chain about her neck. He had 
never before noted it. 

‘Hullo, M’rie, what’s this, hey ?’ he asked. 

The little girl clawed at her neck, and presently fished out the 
whole chain, and on it, by a small catch, was a little silver medal. 

‘It’s a present,’ she announced. ‘The Sefiora gave me it to 
wear.’ 

With the minute interest in anything that concerned her, the 
Consul examined it carefully. On one side was the figure of some 
saint—a typical little figure in flowing robes and a halo; on the 
other was some complicated design, whose symbolism meant 
nothing to him. Idly as he looked at it under M’rie’s scrutiny, 
an idea popped into his brain. 

He tore a couple of leaves from a pad on his table and wrote 
a word on each. ‘ Want to play a little game, M’rie?’ She 
wriggled with anticipation. ‘All right; unhook the medal a 
minute.’ 

‘You'll give it back ?’ she demanded suspiciously. 

‘Sure thing,’ he promised solemnly. She took off the medal 
and handed it over. 

He looked at it again. There must be no mistake or possi- 
bility of misunderstanding the oracle. So he examined it again, 
carefully, on both sides. Then he scratched out the word on one 
of the sheets of paper, it was ‘head,’ and rewrote the word ‘saint.’ 
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The word on the other slip he looked at a moment and then left 
it as it was. It was the figure ‘ $100,000.’ 

‘There mustn’t be any mistake, M’rie,’ he said, as he folded 
the little papers, each very carefully, and in the same manner, so 
that they could not be told apart. With his eyes averted, he 
shuffled them together on the desk until their identity was still 
further lost. Then, on the outside of one, he wrote ‘head’ and 
on the other ‘ tail.’ 

‘Now then, M’rie, we're ready. You throw this medal up 
to the ceiling and let it fall on this mat here.’ 

‘It'll hurt it,’ she objected. 

‘No it won’t; the mat’s soft. Ill put another on top of it.’ 
He dragged another into place. ‘ Now then.’ 

The little girl threw the medal, with the stiff-arm motion of 
little girls. It was a new game, a funny game; but it was always 
safe to enter into any game with a daddy. 

The figure side of the medal fell uppermost. With tiny drops 
of perspiration, the Consul reached for the paper that held the 
word ‘head’ on the outside. The irrevocable decision was made. 
And it was to be irrevocable—he drew back his hand. ‘ Best 
out o’ three,’ he murmured hoarsely. ‘ Best out o’ three.’ 

‘ Throw it up again, M’rie,’ he asked. 

She threw, and the jumbled design fell uppermost. The Consul 
was on his hands and knees when it fell. He breathed more easily 
—the oracle was to give him a full and comprehensive ballot. 
Two straight would not he felt, have been so conclusive. 

‘Once again, M’rie!’ It was a funny game, not a bit like 
any of the others. 

The medal came down with the head uppermost. The Consul 
reached firmly for the folded paper, labelled with the word ‘ head.’ 
The die was cast. Was he to be wealthy, or was he to be of the 
frugal genteel, walking softly in the shadow of poverty? Was 
he boldly to take the price, or was he to take only the common 
pride or scrupulousness that he could never bring into the light 
of day? He had no curiosity now, he had set his hand to the 
plough. 

Firmly he opened the little folded paper and glanced at the 
inner side. 

‘Oh !—my God !’ he said hoarsely, and in his fist he crumpled 
the little piece of white paper. 





THE WHITE TOWN. 
A HIGHLAND MEMORY. 


BY GEORGE BLAKE. 


THE white town stands on a blunted promontory. The red ram- 
parts of the old prison thrust themselves farthest into the waters 
of the loch, and from that vague apex the sea walls of the burgh 
slope back to meet the easy lines of the two gentle bays. This 
boundary arc embraces only a modest space of ground; it is 
certainly no more than a quarter of a mile from the Cross on the 
northern face, through the single street of the town, to the Cross- 
houses at the southern end ; but the few acres are crowded. Some 
hundreds of yards down the shore road is the Newtown, a row of 
white-and-pink cottages. But, somehow, they are not of the town 
we have learned to love compactly. From Cross to Crosshouses, 
one way, and from the prison to the Avenue, the other—that is 
our white town of romance. 

This compactness is the feature I would have you appreciate. 
It is best to regard the place as a cluster of dwellings with a church 
as the centre. The church is in the middle of a square, which is 
in the middle of the single street, which, in its turn, runs through 
the middle of the town. It is an interesting old kirk in itself 
(divided into two distinct parts, one for Gaelic, one for English, 
services), but it is more interesting as a viewpoint, a coign from which 
to regard the easy life of the town. Sitting on the steps on the 
English side—and to sit on the church steps is quite a natural 
thing here—you have half the burghal activities under your eye. 

On an ordinary day there is little enough to be seen and heard. 
Down by the Cross at the water’s edge, men may be talking lazily 
and seemingly without interest in each other’s remarks. A farm 
cart may stand at the door of the ironmonger’s store, while its 
owner bargains for sheep-dip within. Johnny Dewar’s fish-boxes 
lie open in the gutter, and his ill-tempered brown terriers (of 
breed unique) doze on the sun-warmed metal of the street. Peter 
*Tyre looks out from his shop-door, glances towards the clock 
on the steeple of the kirk, then disappears. Mary Ann comes 
out to wipe the windows of her sweetie store. The banker walks 
slowly from his tall house to the porch of the ‘George.’ It is all 
very quiet. 
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Then a motor-car sweeps round the corner, the tyres rustling 
crisply on the gravelly surface. Three heads, perhaps, appear 
at the window of the tall, white tenement houses—three heads 
only vaguely curious and soon withdrawn. The car wheels round 
the church, and Johnny Dewar’s dogs leave off their barking 
to lick their chops in the sunlight. The men at the Cross have 
not looked up. Utter quiet descends again. You have seen as 
much as is to be seen in the white town. 

Nor if your seat is on the Gaelic steps will you see more. 
That side of the street is even quieter than the other. There 
may be a couple of gossiping women at a close-mouth of the 
Relief Land, and another hanging out white linen to dry between 
the poles that are here planted among the stones of the shore. 
Stir is absent. One can only sit and dream—for instance, about 
the urn-crowned column within the banker’s garden, set there 
by a long-dead duke to commemorate the killing by the Athole 
Stewarts of a score of young cadets of Clan Campbell, some time 
in the eenmawacn anneal 


— will raven ine since the white town is so quiet and 
so slow, that we love it very dearly. I have written, by the 
merest chance, of the commemorative column, and I would seize 
on the allusion to aid my interpretation. We love the white 
town because, in the first place, it is historic and romantic, with 
all the poignancy of a beautiful survival ; and, most of all, because 
for us it holds subtle and yet, to us, wistfully palpable associations 
with the best, truest, purest, most beautiful days of our lives. 

As for history, it is not my concern to relate the affairs 
of a clan, once the most puissant in Scotland. Nor are we to 
linger over spacious days, just a little more than the half- 
century past, when the burgh hotched with lawyers and merchants, 
and was actively the county town. These matters we do not 
forget ; they are the atmospheric background of our affection. 
But already they stand baldly in printed books of history and 
romance, and are to be read about in libraries. But the mood 
of the modern town has not been captured, and I, for one, fear 
that it may slip away before a hint of it may be set down for the 
ae of —_ who know it and _ it. 

For us the ones with the brass sieenitaie two doors down from, 
the ‘George,’ a stone’s throw from the church, is the beginning of 
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things. Under its roof we lived for two months in every one of the 
good years of childhood and youth ; it was the starting point of all 
our adventures in and about the white town, and its low-ceilinged 
rooms and little garden (once so big to us) are etched more deeply 
than anything else on the plates of our memories. Will I be 
understood when I say that it is acute pain for us to realise that 
the house is now in other hands? The attics where the girls 
slept are used by other children. The great dining-room is now 
a drawing-room, with a piano where the big sideboard stood. 
The back parlour where we did our singing and playing is now 
used as a smoke-room.... No more may we look out from the 
high attic, survey the sleeping, white street, and, for the soothing 
of the eyes, scan the wooded slopes of Duniquaich, beyond the 
Cross, the bay, the new bridge and Kilmalieu. No more... the 
words hurt. 

And it is not for disillusion and lost youth alone that we have 
our regrets. We mourn also beauty impersonal. The house with 
the brass knocker, you see, was of the town, had clinging to it the 
town’s tradition and mysterious charm, and looked down kindly 
on the town’s affairs; those affairs, again, of which we children 
were part. When Calum Bell was ill, we knew the fluctuations of 
his sickness as well as his sister did, and our sympathy was real, 
personal, immediate. And then our attitude was all the more 
comprehensive, inasmuch as we were, not only natives in our way, 
but sympathetic strangers. What I seek to convey is simply 
that we were simultaneously within and without the burghal life, 
illogical as it may seem. 

We knew the people, loved them, ional at them, chuckled 
with them, saw their Celtic foibles and condoned them. (This 
comprehensiveness of outlook stands not to our credit ; it was our 
happy chance.) We sniggered,¥ cruelly, as children veill, at the 
toneless, hoarse speech of Angie ’Ro, and at the same time loved 
him more dearly than we did the landlord of the ‘ George,’ a normal 
' Highlander. How can I explain it? It may be that Angie was 
dear for the aboriginal colour of his personality. Angie cannot 
be imagined as the native of another place. Like the Cross he 
is an integral part of the white town, while the landlord of the 
‘George’ fits easily into a picture of Oban or Ardrishaig or any 
other less compactly characteristic town of the Highlands. 

So, through the years, we came to look upon the white town, 


not as a place of buildings and people separate, but as a blend, a 
fusion, the association of historical stone and lime mingling somehow 
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with the rich, overflowing personality of the townspeople. The 
name of the town recalled to us a mood. We had pictures to see 
in the mind’s eye, and anecdotes to recall, butthese were only 
glowing fragments detached from the general body of our vision. 
We became aware of an atmosphere, special and precious. To-day, 
though we are grown-up, it is with us yet. Our greatest fear in 
life, as I have written, is that we may lose it somehow. 

For my own part, I do not see the white town as I did five 
years ago. I have become more and more aware of my own mind 
and its growing sophistications, and I cannot bring myself to accept 
with the completeness of boyhood. So, in my mind, a distinction 
between the town and the people has been set up. Less and less 
do the people speak to the appreciating heart within me, more 
and more does the beautiful wistfulness of the town itself. Perhaps © 
(though the point has little bearing here)—perhaps the war has 
reduced humanity in my private scale of importance, and has 
elevated the value of landscape, with its more sweeping associa- 
tions. It was Moira who first raised the issue. She called on us to 
imagine an empty white town of deserted houses. I did not say 
so at the time, nor did she or any one of the others ; but we knew 
that even in such a dread circumstance love would still flow from 
our hearts to the lone streets and echoing closes. 

This divagation leads me inexplicably to leave the town and 
write of the country about the town. Its character is always at 
the foundation of our affection. 


Naturally I think first of the Avenue, which runs a mile 
southward from the white arches opposite the Cross, behind the 
town and the Newtown, to debouch on the shore road at Cromalt. 
It is a town walk strictly, an adjunct grandiosely designed by 
some old duke with a taste for splendour. His ambition, if it was 
dignity, is magnificently realised. You must think of a lofty 
avenue of ancient beeches, running almost straight, with, on one 
side, hayfields for boundary, and the backs of the town houses on 
the other. These rearward buttresses of the old lands might have 
been unsightly, but are not ; they are, indeed, curiously in keeping. 
It is not out of place that wrinkled old women should, on the grass 
borders beneath the trees, spread clothes to dry, or that hens 
shcald pick about the roots here. These things, when they are 
observed, lend character. Mainly the mind is awed by the 
old trees. 

It is fitting to think of the Avenue under the midday sun. Then 
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the glossy leaves catch the light, or suffer it to pass only as a 
delightful mottling of the roadway. The smooth, blue bark that 
beeches have take the rays softly, shading the path ; above is that 
high, green, vaulted canopy of branches stretching from both sides 
to meet umbrageously. There are parts where the continuity has 
been broken by winter storms, but even the breaks serve beautiful 
purpose, lighting, as it were, the entrance to another shadowy 
arch, which holds all the solemnity of some cathedral. Massiveness, 
dignity—and these things brought about by materials of gracious 
lightness—impress themselves. Again one captures the sense of 
holiness that is about many of the town buildings, the old prison 
in particular. Though common little gates open from pends 
between the houses on to the Avenue, this town wondrously escapes 
aught that is commonplace. 

We have used the Avenue daily for months in every year, 
either as a path to the bathing place at Cromalt Bay, or as a stage 
on our journey to Easachosain and Coillebhread. There we have 
met plain men wheeling barrows, old wives scolding bairns, or Low- 
land trippers dancing jigs beneath the trees. Always these people 
and things have somehow drawn dignity and even grace from the 
environment. Atmosphere again, and once more incommunicable. 

With the Avenue, to which it runs parallel up beyond the 
hayfield, we associate the road through the forest. Here, without 
the formality, there is all the dignity of the Avenue, and even 
greater, since it is natural, splendour. At Cromalt, you turn to 
the right up a short, mossy, tree-bordered track, pass through 
the high fence erected there against the invasion of hungry deer, 
and are in the true, whispering, living forest. Again there is all 
the beautiful play of sunlight ; and there are fewer men to meet. 
You are with the wild animals of that almost uninhabited country- 
side ; green nature is lord; and you are aware of mystery. We 
have, each one of us, been frightened in the woods by movements 
and noises, real or imagined, and I cannot remember that. we have 
played games wholeheartedly there, so awesome is the scented 
hush of the place. It is dear to us, but the fascination is that of 
something stronger and more cruel than worldly forces we know. 
We love Bealloch-an-uarain, the well on one of the old hunting- 
roads, and the lip of the Blue Quarry, where it is pleasant to sit 
in the sun and catch glimpses of the shining loch. But there are 
few of us who would love to walk there alone. None of us would 
go there alone by night. 

It is a place for daylight this, and our memories of it are 
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illuminated sweetly and brightly, those memories of easy, pleasant 
life, of trees, and books, and the afternoon sun. It sharpens the 
recollection to recall in contrast the night sounds heard by chance ; 
the terrorising rush of a frightened fawn through the undergrowth, 
and his agonised barking, the whirr of insects, and the soulless, 
haunted call of an owl at twilight. But we must take refuge from 
these things in memories of warmth and colour. 


Otherwise, I think our recollections of the country about the 
white town are associated with the subdued hues and half lights 
of sunset and twilight. It was our custom to walk at nights, walk 
seriously, that is, after the bathing, boating, and playing of the 
day. Tea (I mean the formal evening meal of the Scots) was 
over for us at six o’clock, and then the serenity of evening drew 
us out of doors. I cannot remember that we planned consistently ; 
usually we were guided somehow towards the river and the glen 
from which the white town takes its name. It is the finest walk 
of all, but of the pull of its beauty we were not aware. We passed 
the white arches, took the road through the Cherry Park, an ad- 
junct of the castle, and found ourselves once more on the old road. 

This is a short cut, though, of course, we did not use it in that 
intention. By taking it—and the taking is a privilege of natives— 
we avoided the dull stretch of the Dalmally Road from the ‘ Argyll 
Arms’ to Croit’-a-bhile, and came more quickly among the trees. Let 
me digress to say how much these trees have affected us. The 
dukes have always been great planters, and the countryside for 
miles back from the shore is rich in such luxuriant and stately © 
growth as I have never seen elsewhere. Beeches and firs, a noble 
alliance, shade the roads and colour the lower atmosphere. 
Murmuring, they stand guardian monarchs of the place, seeming 
to reassure, and certainly sweetening with balsamic odours the 
hushed air beneath them. They are of the landscape and a part, 
therefore, of our general, unifisd memory. 

This Dalmally Road of which I write now is richest of any part 
in trees, and those of the loftiest, most graciously massive kind. 
They dwarf the wayfarer to insignificance, and tacitly proclaim for 
themselves in regard to the glen a divine right of kings. When 
we used to walk on the road, it was as subjects, worshippers, we 
came. We felt the tremors in the emotional atmosphere created 
by giants, and regarded the moment the more seriously. Even 
in the manner of our proceeding westward was there a character 
unusual. Our ragged mob formation was broken now, and we 
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went in pairs, talking quietly of grave things, acutely and articulately 
sensitive, at the same time, to the high play of lofty branches, to 
the silhouette of a distant hill against the yellowing sky, to the rush 
and whimper of the river among its rocks and over its shingle. 
The picture is before me with more clarity and sweetness than I 
will ever convey in words ; the scattered procession of us in pairs, 
moving towards the sunset along the corridor of trees. 

This was above all the moment in which each of us was aware of 
present poetry. The glamour was round us, palpable to the senses 
and the heart. We lived highly, subconsciously attuning the 
forest-born music within us to the inspired and i inspiring murmur 
of the trees. 

Then a mile or more up the glen, we turned off the high road 
to seek the soft, brown road by the river, soft and brown because 
of littered needles from the branches of firs. Here the trees forgot 
some of their dignity, and the river burbled beside us. Our mood 
insensibly changed. We laughed more and took to singing, scaring 
the deer and sending the rabbits whisking white tails among the 
bracken. Across the river at the Foals’ Bridge and well on the 
way to Linneghluiten we were almost always gay. 


One night I remember with a clear sense of atmosphere that 
now distresses. I had stolen a red cowl from one of the girls and 
wore it hilariously, while we sang in chorus the ‘ Merrow Down’ 
song from ‘Just So Stories.’ 


There runs a road by Merrow Down, 
A grassy track to-day itis... 


Strange poesy this to be sung by a Scottish riverside. Still we 
sang it often. I suppose it appealed, because Kipling looked on 
Merrow Down much as we did upon the road by the river, and 
because Edward German’s tune had in it the essence of hearty 
sentimentality out-of-doors, such as we too felt. So we came, that 
night I write of, to the great, boiling pool where the salmon lie, and 
someone shouted ‘ Blaeberries!’ and we ran and scrambled over a 
high deer-fence to a bank where the purple, bitter-sweet berries 
grew, and remained there, laughing, till growing darkness warned 
us to return. 

Why should I remember that night better than any other ? 
Was it so preciously complete? Perhaps the true spirit of our 
walking dawned on me first that evening. . . . Perhaps because 
there walked with us then for the last time Hugh, who will never 
walk with us again... . 
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Then the return: the glen and the trees in shadow, and the 
last rays of the sun splashing with glorious gold the high top of 
Tom Bhreac. Gravity of mind fell on us again as we went down to 
the white town, keeping by the river this way, and hearing the 
rising splash of the salmon in the long, black pools. The riverside 
road escapes the trees earlier than does the highway, and passes 
through hayfields, scented and glamourous in the dusk. The smoke 
of the town rises beyond the trees in the duke’s park. A girl sings 
at a cottage window near us. 

The returning mood of passionate love for the place, always 
mingled with the unspeakable fear of losing it, tears at the heart 
again. 

Though it is not the most attractive, I choose to write of the 
shore road last of all, and do so for two reasons. One of these 
is that the final walks of our white town days were always taken 
upon it ; the other that from thence the most complete and reveal- 
ing view of the town itself is to be had. 

That part of it which lies to the southward of the burgh can 
be passed over quickly. It is a route never greatly favoured by 
us, though latterly I myself have taken to using it much for the 
rare panorama of Highland hills it affords. From the lodge at 
Dalchenna, you walk by the quiet sea in the evening round 
Cromalt Bay, and so realise the glory of the loch. It is glorious, 
it is sublime, taking all manners of green and gold and bronze 
and purple lights from the hills, wooded and bare. On the 
St. Catherine’s side the barrier hill is low and smooth, covered on 
the lower slopes with thickets of short oak and hazel, and scored 
above that by the bushy channels of a hundred mountain burns. 
It is a suave hill, a pleasant but never grandiose face of upland 
pasture. The grandeur lies across the narrow slit of Hell’s Glen 
in steep Stob an Eas, and again across Glen Kinglas in massive 
Fiddleir Ben. Hereabouts, as seen from the shore road, the 
mountains on both sides of the loch seem to merge into one north- 
ern chain, with Fiddleir Ben and Ben Buidhe prominent (but 
appearing to swim faintly blue in the late evening) behind the 
nearer, lower, and more solid shapes of Narrachan and Strone. . 
Then last, straight before you, is Duniquaich, rising steeply to 
guard the white town, an ancient watch-tower on its narrow peak. 
The sense of great space and an awing realisation of the earth’s 
inscrutability come upon you here in the gloaming. 

The town is seen to be, at this end, somewhat lacking in 
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compactness. The Newtown straggles too loosely. But as against 
the hills, the domesticity of the smoke from evening fires and 
the cosiness of the white lands go to the heart with a message 
of infinite, sacred pathos. This little, old town among the moun- 
tains and beside the sea becomes inexpressible. 


But our last look is always from the north side, from the stately, 
high new bridge across the mouth of the river. To this view- 
point the town presents a pale but handsome face, the rampart 
chain complete. Over the Dalmally Road is one of the gracious, 
white arches, built against the ‘Argyll Arms,’ which stretches 
gravely and greyly to meet the greater arches of the Avenue. 
The ‘Ivy House’ is next, then the high pink-washed office of the 
duke’s chamberlain, then the corner of the street with the Cross 
before it. White houses with many little windows carry the 
chain to the water’s edge. To the road from the Lowlands the 
town opposes a front of great dignity, belying in a fashion the 
warmth and completeness of the life behind. We who know 
what is behind look upon it with the reverence of chaste 
affection, and not with that of awe. 

As we lean on the parapet of the new bridge, we see our white 
town completely ; have suggested to us with swift poignancy the 
history and the beauty of the place and the eternal wistfulness 
of our own associations with it. We see the town and ourselves 
as from without. Adoringly we behold a spectacle, which is that 
of our youth. We want to throw ourselves on the warm breast 
of the place that has mothered us in beauty and affection. 

Five years ago, I say, we did not know this mood. We know 
it now continually, for we have grown older, have tasted sorrow 
and pain and disillusion, and fear greatly for what of wonder in 
life is left to us. If we were to lose the white town . 
Some of us will marry soon, others be carried on the economic 
tide to distant places; our youth slips.away. The white town 
has held the best of our youth. Must it go, must it go with the 
rest ? 

So we wonder fearfully now as we look on it at night from the 
- new bridge. The chill creeps towards the hearts of us, and in 
reaction we rebel against the forces that are tearing us away. 
The white town cries to us, and shreds our hearts with its utter 
appeal to the best in us. In the sacred Highland twilight it calls 
to the wandering children with the.infinite plangency of a good 
and beautiful mother. 
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Tus title must not be misunderstood. I have no intention of 
referring to those books—no doubt of great value—which are in- 
tended to minister to the spiritual well-being of a sick person ; 
the books or booklets with which kindly, well-meaning persons 
arm themselves when they sally forth to visit the patient who is 
a prisonér to his bed, and by which they hope to bring to him con- 
solation, or to arouse him to a sense of his moral failings and short- 
comings. Such books are for special occasions and for a limited 
class of reader. And though many might welcome a censor of 
such publications or wish that some expert might exercise a stricter 
control over their use, I have no claims, beyond having heen an 
occasional sufferer, to speak of their merits or demerits. 

My purpose is larger. As one whois a regular and constant reader 
in bed and who finds that the time thus spent is by no means the 
least pleasant or profitable portion of the day, I write for those 
who, like myself, have experience of its delights, and in order to help 
those who probably, by a faulty choice of book, are casual, but not 
confirmed, readers in bed. 

Naturally, those who can appreciate the pleasure will be 
to some extent limited in number. They will not, for instance, 
include many married people ; for whatever may be the advan- 
tages of the connubial state, it has the grave disadvantage that 
it puts an end, as a rule, to reading in bed. Nor do I count 
among the privileged class those who read merely to induce*sleep. 
They have no right to the title of reader in bed. They are to be 
classed with Sir Walter Scott’s gardener who boasted that for many 
years his master’s books had never failed to produce an instan- 
taneous soporific effect on him. To people of this type the choice 
of book is indifferent so long as it is dull and heavy, and the two- 
penny box of any second-hand bookshop will supply their needs. 
But the true reader in bed wants to read, not sleep, and in order 
to get the most out of his time it is of the utmost importance that 
@ wise selection should be made of books suitable to the time and 
place. 

I have no intention of suggesting any particular books, and 
certainly I shall not attempt to draw up a list of the hundred 
best bedside books. Even to say, as was said by a well-known 
public man of a certain amusing book, that it ought to be at every 
bedside was to go beyond his province and was a proof that the 
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speaker had not grasped the principle of reading in bed. You 
may say of a book that every one ought to read it, but to say that 
every one ought to read it in bed is a gross abuse of a reader’s liberty 
and an interference with the claims of his personality; for no- 
where more than in bed should the choice of books be unfettered. 
It may be your duty to read the works of Gibbon, Darwin, Spencer, 
but it is certainly not your duty to take the works of these authors 
to bed with you. No, the liberty of choice must be maintained, 
and many books quite suitable for reading by day are uhsuitable 
at night. Any book, for instance, that requires real study should 
be banished from the bedside. It is only the schoolboy who may 
sometimes be allowed to get up in bed the lesson which he has 
neglected during the day and which he will be expected to know 
on the, morrow, but for the bed-reader rest and relaxation are 
required. And for this, first of all I would lay down, though some 
may not at first agree with me, that the ordinary novel is unsuitable. 
It is too long, and if it is worth reading at all it is too exciting, so 
that it encourages you to read too late, or, if you have sufficient 
strength of character to break off in the middle, the mind is filled 
with thoughts and pictures which are too agitating and not con- 
ducive to repose. 

Staying at a friend’s house a short time ago, I found that the 
collection of bedside literature provided for me consisted of half-a- 
dozen cheap, popular red-bound novels, a few books of devotion, 
More’s ‘ Utopia,’ and White’s ‘Natural History of Selborne.’ 
The reason of the choice of the last named lay in the fact 
that my friend’s house was not far from the famous naturalist’s 
home; but how many people would care to sit, or rather, lie 
down to such a work in order to pass a pleasant hour before 
settling to sleep? For the other books in this collection nothing 
is to be said. They were lacking in all the qualities necessary for 
a true bedside book. And the unwisdom of the choice of some 
of them! What is the use of giving a man who is spending a 
couple of nights at your house popular novels to read in bed if 
you want to economise the electricity? The only excuse that 
can be made for my friend is that he is married and is not 
himself a reader in bed and thus knows little of the require- 
ments of those who are. Probably he had made the first choice 
on the assumption that most people like something light; later 
there appears to have come to his mind the memory of earlier 
teaching as to the thoughts most suitable before retiring to rest. 
Hence the devotional books. White’s ‘Selborne’ was added in 
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order to give local colour. But why More’s ‘ Utopia’ was added I 
cannot imagine. 

I recall another unhappy selection of bedside books. This 
was made by a man whose main, one might almost say only, 
interest in life was sport. For some reason or other he had 
promised to put up for the night a. Bishop with a European 
reputation as an historian. The Biskop’s host knew his guest’s 
reputation but not his works, and he decided that the only 
suitable books for the episcopal bedside would be historical. 
Unfortunately his library was not up-to-date; but after a good 
deal of search old copies of Rollin and Hume were discovered, 
dusted and arranged triumphantly by the side of the Bishop’s 
bed. The Bishop, who was a good deal more than an historian, 
confessed the morning after his arrival that he had been a good 
deal perturbed when he first discovered the literature provided 
for him, but that he had found in the room a modern novel, 
left no doubt by some previous guest, with which he had passed 
a pleasant hour or two before going to sleep. 

The above are instances of :!l-chosen selections, but there is 
the excuse to be made for the ~«lectors that in neither case were 
they readers in bed, and in one « se there was the further difficulty 
that the host felt a special and .sculiar selection should be made 
in view of the supposed habits ot che expected reader. 

Here is a selection of another type, and though it is one that 
would not appeal to many, I give it because it is made on the right 
principle. It is the selection of a lodging-house keeper in Blooms- 
bury; in fact I learned of it because I stayed several months in 
this lady’s house. She was French, though she had been so long 
in England that she spoke with scarcely any accent, and could 
cook chops and boil potatoes. She was not particularly well 
educated and her time for reading was limited, but she was a true 
reader in bed, and the books by her side were a collection of the 
works of Jean-Jacques Rousseau. The explanation of her choice 
proves the rightness of it in her case at any rate. She is busy 
the whole day from morning to evening with the work entailed 
by keeping a large house let out in rooms, and during these hours 
she meets with the hundred and one worries and annoyances which 
such a life and profession entail. It is not until late in the evening 
that she is free and can spare a moment to herself. But when 
that time comes she wants to escape from all the harassing anxieties 
of the day. And she goes to bed to rest her body and she reads 
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the books which she finds give rest to her mind. Novels, she 
said, were useless to her; either they were untrue and conse- 
quently uninteresting, or if true, they described life and adventures 
far less stirring than her own had been. But she found a real 
solace and repose in the thoughts of the French Romanticist. She 
is of course thoroughly well acquainted with his works; reading 
them is to her not like taking up some new work which requires 
effort and concentration to understand and follow. That would 
be fatiguing and deprive her of the rest she needs. But she dips 
into the familiar volumes and she never fails to find in them the 
thoughts and visions which take her out of her narrow lodging- 
house world, give her the mental and spiritual -repose that she 
needs, and keep her always cheerful and contented. 

Jean-Jacques Rousseau would not have this effect on every 
one. I certainly cannot conceive that any English counterpart 
of my French friend would choose Locke, from whom Rousseau 
drew so many of his theories, as the pleasantest reading for bed- 
time; though perhaps some Scotch landlady may burn the 
midnight oil in studying Hume. But it is not the author whom 
this true reader in bed chose that is of importance, it is the principles 
that guided her choice which are worth following. Thus, I would 
insist that the books chosen should be familiar to us, so that they 
can be taken up and put down without troubling as to where we 
are to begin or break off. They must be good literature, that is 
to say, they must belong to that class where familiarity does 
not breed contempt; and though easily written and attractive in 
style they must possess substance and matter enough to give us 
something to digest, however often we read them. 

I think, too, there ought to be a kind of personal relationship 
between the author and the reader. The author, I mean, should 
attract us apart from his writings; we want to know and admire 
him as well as what he has written. This was, I am sure, the case 
with my French landlady, and had she lived in the time of 
Rousseau her letters to him, I feel confident, would have been 
found with those of Mme. d’Epinay, Mme. de la Tour and the 
numbers of others who flattered and worshipped the author of 
the ‘ New Héloise.’ This personal feeling is important; it gives the 
intimate character to reading in bed. You get from it not only 
a mental rest, but in the nightly converse with your favourite 
author you escape from the bores who surround you during the 
day, and you pass the happiest hours in the society which is best 
worth cultivating. 
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Starting from these principles then, each one will make his 
own choice, and he can make it within wide limits. And perhaps 
I must here qualify a statement which I made earlier as to novels, 
If the novelist whom you read is one of the classical writers, I think 
his works will fulfil the conditions I have laid down. In fact an 
elderly Colonel of my acquaintance, who is not in other respects 
a reader, has not for the last thirty years missed reading nightly 
some parts of Thackeray or Dickens; a volume or two of their 
novels being always beside his bed; and he knows and reads them 
in the true reading in bed way. Novels of that kind can be admitted. 

My own preference—an entirely personal one which I would 
force on nobody—is for essayists. Lamb and Hazlitt as chief 
among the ancients with one or two of the moderns ; these, together 
with a volume or so of selections from my favourite poets, form my 
bedside library, and I have never found that they have failed me. 

I have mentioned poets without specifying anyone by name, 
because the choice will vary so greatly according to individual 
taste. It may be suggested, however, that a selection from 
a poet is preferable to a volume of his complete works. This is 
partly on the grounds of convenience in handling, an important 
matter in bed, and still more so owing to the unsuitableness of 
long poems, or so at least it seems to me. I cannot, for instance; 
conceive ‘ Paradise Lost’ or ‘ The Ring and the Book’ as adapted 
for reading in bed. They are too long and too much of a whole ; 
they do not lend themselves to be read in extracts. The same, 
I think, has to be said of Shakespeare’s plays. To me at any 
rate they are too exciting as drama and require to be read in their 
completeness; so that I cannot admit them among my bedside 
books. Others, perhaps, may not have this same feeling, and 
liberty of choice to everyone is essential. We must be catholic 
and we must be charitable. But so long as the reader in bed makes 
his choice on the foregoing principles, no matter what books compose 
his library, he may be looked upon as one of the elect. 

, And it is to be hoped that many who cannot yet claim this 
title, who have only dallied with the subject, who have taken 
books to their room at random without any fixed principle of 
selection, may be led to recognise the only true way by which 
full profit and pleasure are to be gained from the regular 
practice of this admirable habit. And one final warning, no 
one can be counted a member of the society of readers in bed 
who is at the same time member of a circulating library. 

Simon LEATHERHEAD. 
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Tue following are extracts from the diary of a British Army Officer 
who spent three months’ leave on a shooting expedition in a nullah 
near the village of Deole in Chamba State, about 7000 feet above 
sea level. By the terms of his licence from the Rajah, he was 
allowed to kill two tahr (a species of mountain goat, with handsome 
horned head), four gooral (an animal of the antelope type, but 
with all the mountain agility of a chamois), one red bear, and 
any number of black bears and leopards. He bagged all in the 
first three categories, @ mountain fox, two black bears, and a leopard 
—all fine specimens, besides pigeon, chikor (a species of partridge), 
and other birds useful for the larder. 

The district was exceedingly mountainous and difficult, but 
the scenery was magnificent, the inhabitants interesting, and 
the life healthy. He had no white companions—only his native 
servants and two shikaris, the senior called Gilja, and his assistant 
or chota shikarit, Kermitie. He had the greatest difficulty in 
getting the two black bears—indeed, the second was only secured 
the day before he left the nullah, after practically ten days’ 
continuous chase. 

These extracts refer almost exclusively to the incidents of the 
bear hunts, successful and unsuccessful, and may therefore be 
headed ‘ Black Bear in Chamba.’ 


Success in bagging my quota of tahr, gooral, and red bear and 
the leopard, only made me more determined to bring down some 
black bear. Gilja reported that a black bear had been seen about 
two miles west of Deole. A native whose house was near said that 
the bear had been a frequent visitor to his fields, but only appeared 
at night, so I told Gilja to arrange for me to spend the night in 
his courtyard. After dinner I walked over to the house, and 
found that clean straw had been spread over the stones in a corner 
of the courtyard and a temporary roof erected. A few yards from 
the house stood a pretty little shrine. Most of these native shrines 
haye bamboo poles, with flags attached, each one of which I was 
told meant a death in the family. Gilja brought the owner of 
the house to see me, and then excused himself, and I heard bells 
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ringing and a horn blowing. I thought they were giving me a 
joyful welcome, but Kermitie told me that evening prayer was 
being said at the shrine. Gilja afterwards told me the bear usually 
appeared about nine o’clock, and climbed one of a group of mul- 
berry trees, so I arranged to have a watch set on these trees, one 
man at atime. The place we used to spy from was a little grassy 
knoll between the trees and the house. That left the bear room 
to come up without scenting our presence. He was certain to 
come up from the direction of the river and would have to cross a 
short open space. The night was clear, with a bright moon, but 
occasionally a light cloud would drift across and darken the view. 
Nothing had appeared by ten o’clock, so Kermitie and I left Gilja 
to watch, and slipped quietly back to the house. On this occasion 
I determined to use the 450, principally because it was quicker 
to work with, being double-barrelled, but also because it had a 
better night sight than the Mannlicher. On returning to the 
courtyard, I laid a blanket on the straw, covered myself with 
another, and was soon fast asleep. . . . Someone was tapping me 
on the shoulder, and I looked up to find Kermitie bending over 
me. ‘Balu, Sahib,’ he said. ‘ What’s that?’ I grunted, barely 
awake. He repeated his words, and said Gilja was now watching 
it. When we got to the knoll we found Gilja hiding behind a low 
bank only twenty-five yards from the mulberry trees. I could 
not see the bear, but could distinctly hear him. It sounded as if 
he were eating food for the first time for months. Mulberries 
grow in clusters, and a bear usually grabs at a bunch with his paw, 
stufis mulberries, leaves and all, into his mouth, extracts the juice, 
and spits out what remains. This fellow up the tree must have 
been using all four paws, as there was a perfect fusillade of ‘ woufis ’ 
as he ejected each mouthful. I saw his black form just for a second 
as he moved to a higher branch, but not for long enough to aim 
at him among the dark foliage. Suddenly there was a loud crash 
ending in a thud, and, looking over the bank, I saw a black form 
speeding swiftly towards the woods. I fired two shots, but 
distance and darkness made accurate shooting impossible. What 
happened evidently was that he had crawled out on a too slender 
branch, which had broken. There was nothing more to be done 
that night. 


One of the villagers was an interesting old gentleman who 
supplied me with eggs—my egg-wallah, in fact. One day I was 
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in bed with a touch of fever, and all the natives were most 
sympathetic. The egg-wallah paid me a visit, and we chatted on 
every subject under the sun (that he knew of) from hens to 
matrimony. He had had much experience in the latter, having 
had no less than five wives. Two had died and three had ran away 
from him, but he hankered after another, only the cost of the 
bean-feast (an integral part of theceremony) stood inthe way. He 
had lately been to Chamba Town, where I was sure he had been 
making arrangements to wed once more. He brought half a dozen 
eggs and an old hen as a gift ‘for the ill sahib,’ and I (according 
to custom of exchanging presents) ‘handed him a bottle of lime- 
juice, which he afterwards assured me he enjoyed immensely. 

When up the nullah he used to bring me eggs, and it is 
surprising how far natives will trudge for a few annas. Once when 
I was building a bridge over the stream I decided to spend two 
days there instead of returning to the shelter each night, but to 
send word to my bearers was the difficulty. Just then I saw the 
old egg-man coming down the hill from the shelters. There was 
the solution of our trouble picking his way down the stony hillside, 
only little did he guess it, for I decided to send him back to the 
shelters with the tiffin coolie to bring down some blankets and 
all the food that was up there. When he came up to us he was 
very jovial and cheery, if a little out of breath. I told him my 
plan, but he did not see it from my point of view ; at last, however, 
he gave in, but only on condition that I would give him much 
backsheesh. I said I would give him a rupee of backsheesh 
and two annas for each egg he had brought with him, instead 
of the usual one anna. He smiled broadly, and opening his 
basket produced a dozen eggs; he usually only brought three or 
four, so he was greatly pleased. 


Shortly after this I called at a house in the nullah to ask if 
bear had been seen, and the owner showed me his largest field of 
corn, which had been badly trampled. A she-bear and her cub 
had done the damage; they usually came at dusk, so I decided 
to stay till then. There was a big tree on the edge of the field, 
and I fixed on that as my observation-post. I had a clear view 
of the whole field from a safe position, because if a bear-and cub 
be the quarry it is prudent, to say the least of it, to keep out of 
her way as much as possible. At dusk Gilja and I climbed the 
tree. We waited for a couple of hours, but nothing happened. 
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It was a cloudy night, which was most unfortunate, as it was nearly 
full moon. I was just preparing to descend when I heard a loud 
grunt below me. There was the outline of the bear and her cub 
only a few feet away—a situation I had not looked for, but, aiming 
as well as circumstances permitted, I fired. Both animals fled, 
grunting and snorting, and I afterwards found that the bullet had 
passed through a branch of the tree and flattened itself on a stone 
almost on the spot where she had been standing! It was 
most disappointing, as quite evidently the branch had deflected 
the bullet. I felt no compunction in trying to bag the bear, as 
the cub was quite old enough to look after itself, and between 
them they had spoiled half a field of corn. Anyhow, they had got 
a good fright, and probably would not return again before the 
native had his crop gathered in. 

Gilja attributed my bad luck with black bear to the fact that 
I had not made a sacrifice at the shrine on the hillside. We were 
walking one day when we came to a small pile of stones. I was 
just about to ask Gilja if it was a landmark, when I saw him get 
down on his knees and assume the attitude of prayer. I at once 
turned my back and walked slowly on. Presently he caught me 
up and suggested we should turn back, as it was getting late. On 
passing the mound again I noticed some red powder sprinkled on 
the stones, also some red cloth on the end of a wire, which I had 
not seen before, and I presumed Gilja had put them there. I did 
not ask him anything about it, but he volunteered the information 
that it was a wayside temple. He suggested it would be a good 
idea to bring with us next time we came a small goat as a sacrifice, 
and urged that the goat would cost me only Rs. 2, and would 
bring luck. I said I would think about it, but I knew the goat 
would only remain at the shrine five minutes, after which it would 
certainly make a good meal for the shikaris. And that was exactly 
what did happen later, when I thought it was wise to humour them 
after ten very disappointing days. Three visits were paid to the 
nullah, and on each occasion we returned empty-handed. So a 
young goat was taken up, killed with great ceremony, and duly 
laid on the wayside temple. I strolled along the path in the 
evening, and noticed the goat had mysteriously disappeared. 
Between three of them it must have made quite a good meal. 
And so the Eastern changes little as the centuries pass, for were 
not the sacrifices in the temple at Jerusalem the prelude to a 


hearty meal ? 
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That afternoon I had an interesting time, for Muni Lal, a sheep- 
farmer from Dharmsala, and some other celebrities, forgathered 
in the courtyard and held a conference on things in general and 
life in particular. Their idea was that life would not be worth 
living if it were not for pice and women. The latter, one old 
greybeard asserted, caused him vast amusement, because he 
loved to see them fight with one another. Muni Lal said he never 
allowed his womenfolk to fight; if they started, he simply 
threatened to cut off their supply of pice, which immediately 
stopped trouble. I heard some of their remarks on British rule. 
Certain of these, while complimentary in a sense, did not show up 
the judgment of someone in authority in any very flattering light, 
and I gathered it was a Commissioner of some district. Gilja 
then broke in with a remark that rather tickled my fancy. ‘Sup- 
posing,’ he said, ‘ there were no British “‘ Raj ” here, my occupation 
would be gone, and you would get no backsheesh, so be content.’ 
I think he summed it up rather neatly, and the others evidently 
agreed with him, as I heard murmurs of assent. 

The next day I went up the nullah more determined than ever 
to bag that elusive black bear. Arriving at eleven o’clock, after 
the hottest climb we had experienced, a survey of the nullah 
through the glasses showed no sign of life. The heat was evidently 
too much for game of any description : they had all retired to their 
shelters. I followed their example, falling asleep and not waking 
till four in the afternoon. By that time the lower portions of 
the nullah were in shade, so, taking the Mannlicher and half a 
dozen rounds, I moved along the ridge towards some rocks, from 
which a good view was obtained. It was a glorious sight that 
met the eye. The nullah was roughly five miles long by two miles 
broad at the crests, narrowing down to about 400 yards at the 
bottom of the deep ravine. A swiftly flowing stream in the middle 
ran into the Ravi at one end, and had its source in two glaciers 
at the other. Above the glaciers was a range of mountains, 
whose highest peak was about 18,000 feet above sea-level. These 
snowclad peaks towering up against the blue sky, and, as one’s 
glance fell lower, the white carpet dotted with rocks, and here 
and there a stunted fir tree, gradually mingled with grass and 
shrubs, till the snow limit was reached. Here the forest of fir 
trees and conifers of all descriptions gave a dark tone to the 
mountain-side, and one could not imagine better shelter for wild 
animals than in its inmost recesses. A blue heat haze gave an 
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impression of distance, although from where I was sitting it could 
hardly have been more than a mile and a half to the forest. There 
was not a breath of wind. A couple of big kites were sailing 
backwards and forwards overhead, seemingly taking no interest 
in mundane affairs, but in reality sweeping the ground beneath 
them with keen eyes for some tit-bit for their evening meal. Now 
and then one would make a dive for some unoffending bird, but 
it was rarely I saw a capture made. I crawled out of my hiding- 
place to get a better view of the immediate surroundings. 

Gilja had told me a black bear had been seen, and as I was 
examining the plateau with my glasses I saw him grubbing among 
some rocks and bushes. Gilja, Kermitie and I lost no time, and 
immediately started off down the hillside with both the °450 and 
the Mannlicher. As the plateau was about three-quarters of the 
way up the nullah, and on the opposite side from the shelters, we 
had to go to the bridge, cross over, and climb up the other side. 
The ascent was very trying, and we sat down at the top and scanned 
the plateau. The bear was still where we last saw him, so Gilja 
and I moved on, leaving Kermitie to keep an eye on our prey. 
Silence was now imperative, but as I wore grass shoes, and Gilja 
padded behind me on bare feet, we did not make much noise. I 
reconnoitred, and could see Kermitie, but could not spot the bear, 
so I signalled to him asking for its position, and from his wild 
gesticulations it seemed it must be very near us. 

I led the way to higher ground and, after going about fifty 
yards, climbed a rock and looked over the edge. The bear was now 
about twenty yards from me, standing on his hind legs and sniffing 
the air in a suspicious manner, with his back to me. Not wishing 
to make a bigger hole in him than necessary, I decided to use the 
Mannlicher. Gilja handed me the rifle cocked and with the safety 
catch forward. Pulling the latter back and taking aim, I squeezed 
the trigger. All that happened was a click, which, to my ears, 
sounded like a blow with a sledge-hammer. The rifle was not 
loaded! I peered quickly over the-boulder, expecting to see the 
bear coming for us helter skelter. But no, there he was, still 
contentedly feeding. He must have been deaf. Taking a clip 
of cartridges from my pocket, I inserted them as quietly as possible 
and closed the bolt. Our friend was now strolling aimlessly to 
and fro straight in front. Now was my chance, and I took it. As 
soon as I fired he gave forth two panic-stricken howls and made 
off downhill. Gilja and I followed, and saw him crawling slowly 
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down a snowy slope. I fired again, and this time he crumpled up 
and started rolling over the snow until stopped by a tree stump. 
Gilja and Kermitie both started running to where he lay, while I 
followed more leisurely. When I came on the scene they already 
had him stretched out and were waiting for my measuring tape. 
He was just over six feet, and in excellent coat. Skinning opera- 
tions were soon in progress. 

It was nearly eight o’clock when we reached camp, but Kermitie 
had hurried on in front and warned the bearer to have a hot bath 
ready, and into it I plunged immediately on arrival. When I had 
dressed again, a most delightful dinner awaited me. ‘ Kermitie 
informed me,’ said my bearer, ‘ of Master’s good luck and wonderful 
shooting, so something special had to be prepared for Master’s 
meal.’ At the risk of boring my readers, I give the menu, in order 
to show what a really good native cook can produce with only an 
hour’s warning : 

Tomato Soup. 
Curried Eggs and Rice. 
Roast Chikor. 
Walnut Sauce. 
Stewed Mulberries and Cream. 
Sardines on Toast. 


Each course had to be cooked separately on a small fire, and the 
bird was roasted in the mud oven. Be it confessed, the tomato 
soup was made from soup cubes, andthe sardines and the cream, 
of course, were tinned, but the rest was entirely native produce. 

Next morning, on examining the skull, I found that the front 
portion of the lower jaw had been completely shot away, probably 
some four or five years previously, as it was completely rounded 
off. He must have had great difficulty in feeding, and the front 
teeth of the top jaw can only have been used as a kind of scoop 
with which to assist the food on to his tongue. This malformation 
was annoying, but luckily the taxidermist to whom I sent the trophy 
was a very keen sportsman himself, and was able to supply the 
lower jaw of another bear which he had shot, but whose mask had 
not been mounted. 

A few days later I was preparing to leave for the nullah again 
when Gilja introduced Mawr Singh, the headman of the village, 
whose crops had suffered badly from a black bear. Having given a 
deep salaam. he told his story in slow and distinct Hindustani ; 
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‘Last night, Master, the moon having risen over yonder hill, 
I was awakened from my couch by my wife, who, to my amazement 
and anger, was standing at the window and giving little cries of 
dismay. I chided her for having awakened her lord and master 
at such an unseemly hour, but she insisted I should come and 
look. I did, and behold one big bear in the middle of my field of 
peas! He was of enormous size and showed no fear, as was proved 
by the contempt in which he held the inhabitants. And then an 
inspiration came to me. Bears do not love water. So I caught 
up a “ chatty,” filled it with water, leant over the wall, and emptied 
it where I thought the bear was.’ 

‘And do you think he will return ? ’ I asked. 

‘ Of a certainty, Master.’ 

‘ And when do you think he will return ? ’ 

‘One cannot say, Master ; it may be this evening or to-morrow 
evening, or a week hence, but most assuredly he will come back, 
for are not my peas more luscious than any other fruit which this 
accursed beast consumes ? Yea, he will come back, but woe betide 
him if thou, Master, be present with thy guns with which to kill 
him.’ - 

I felt at that point I should get up, bow, and make a speech, 
thanking him for his kind words and testimonial. I arranged to 
go over that night, and went at once to inspect the field of action. 
Having done so, I prepared the plan of campaign with Gilja and 
Kermitie, which was as fellows. In case the moon, which was 
then full, should be clouded over at the critical moment, Gilja was 
to have a lantern placed on the wall, shielded by a black cloth. 
At @ given signal, he would turn up the wick and pull off the cloth, 
so that I would have light to shoot by. I further arranged with 
Mawr Singh to have the peas in the field directly below us smeared 
with honey. I also had several trails of honey laid in the field, 
each starting at the edge and becoming stronger as they converged 
to the* point to which I hoped to lure our black friend. After 
dinner I walked along to Mawr Singh’s house and found the tiffin 
coolie already on guard. I made Gilja practise uncovering the 
lamp once more, and then lay down to sleep. I did not sleep 
long, and, getting bored doing nothing, I accompanied Kermitie 
on watch. I soon spotted a blacker shadow than the rest, which 
seemed to move. It was the bear! Kermitie took the Mannlicher, 
and Gilja meantime had the lamp properly covered up, and by 
a series of stealthy moves put it on top of the house wall. I stood 
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leaning up against the wall, with the rifle resting on top of it, Gilja 
on my left, and Kermitie with the Mannlicher, also on the wall, 
on my right. The stage was now set. The shadow detached itself 
from the trees, and there once more was our old friend back to 
his favourite haunt, making a great feast of honey and peas. The 
fickle moon again failed us at the critical moment, and it was 
some minutes before I could pick up the black form again. He 
was following up the honey track, still some twenty yards off, and 
in the darkness it would be easy to make a mistake. I crouched 
down over my rifle, and Kermitie did the same. . . The signal 
given, the black cloth fell from the brilliantly lit lamp ; then with- 
out a moment’s warning the lamp toppled over the edge of the wall 
and fell, a flare of light and splintered glass, to the ground ! 
Speech failed me, and when I awoke to the situation Kermitie 
was blazing away round after round in the darkness. I quietly 
told him it was useless, and bringing my rifle over the wall, I 
extracted the cartridges and put them in my pocket. I turned to 
Gilja, who was staring at me with a stupid grin on his face. ‘Go 
away; go right away, and never let me see you again,’ I said ; 
and telling Kermitie to follow me with the rifles, I trudged wearily 
back tocamp. I may say that for some time I had been dissatisfied 
with Gilja, and had come to the conclusion that Kermitie was the 
better man. Next morning I woke at twelve o’clock and called my 
bearer. When he had made the bath ready he came round to the 
front of the tent and said that Gilja was now in the camp, and that 
he was sorry—very sorry. Gilja was sorry, was he? Really, that 
was very good of him. Only six more days’ shooting, and a very 
fine bear missed owing to his carelessness. A most excellent 
joke! ‘Tell him,’ I said to the bearer, ‘I much appreciate his 
kindness and sympathy, but if he is not out of the camp in two 
minutes he will be sorry.’ I called Kermitie to the tent. 
‘ Kermitie,’ I said, ‘I have dismissed Gilja, and you must carry 
on now as head shikart. What do you propose should be done ?’ 
He hummed and hawed, and I knew what was coming. ‘ Master, 
may not Gilja return as chota shikéri, under me? He will be 
for ever Master’s servant if he may; if he be dismissed, when he 
reaches Chamba Town he will be asked why he has come back 
alone, and his name will be taken off the list of shikaris.’ There 
was a good deal more of the same description. After all, I thought, 
why not ? So I called Gilja to the tent, and told him I had decided 
to keep him as chota shikari, on condition that he did absolutely 
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as Kermitie told him. He was profuse in his thanks and salaams, 
and went back to the servants’ quarters. 

During the next few days we searched for that bear without 
success. At last I got desperate, and urged my shikaris to make 
another careful search to find his lair. Gilja, anxious to retrieve 
his reputation, worked like a Trojan, and was ultimately successful 
in finding the bear’s cave, half a mile from Deole, and so we moved 
our camp. 

While my servants were doing so, I attended the reception - 
which followed the sixth wedding of my old friend, the egg-wallah, 
accompanied by Kermitie. On arriving at the house I was met 
by the old man himself, who salaamed most profusely, and vowed 
he was overcome by the honour I was doing him. He was dressed 
in his everyday garments, but festooned with strings of coloured 
tinsel till he looked like a Christmas tree. After watching the 
dancing for some time, I sent Kermitie back to my bearer for a 
couple of tins of sardines, which I presented to the bridegroom 
with my compliments. I had instructed Kermitie to tell the 
old man, as tactfully as he knew how, that I did not wish anything 
to eat, as I had only just finished a heavy lunch ; for refusal to eat 
when anything is offered one on an occasion of that kind is con- 
sidered a great insult. In reality my reason for not wishing to 
eat was that I had tried chupatties and other native delicacies, 
but my interior had always refused to compete with them. 
Kermitie’s gentle hint took effect, but in a most unexpected way. 
The old fellow solemnly placed yards of tinsel and gaudy. multi- 
coloured metal stars round my neck and hat. [I left shortly after- 
wards, and on the way home I asked Kermitie what it was all 
about, and he told me that with the money obtained from my 
purchases of hens and eggs the marriage had been made possible 
then ; otherwise, it could not have taken place for another three 
months. 

I went to inspect the cave where the bear was thought to live, 
andwhich he seemed to leave nightly about six o’clock. It was 
formed by a collection of huge boulders on the hill-side, and just 
above the entrance was a projecting ledge of rock, which formed 
an excellent spot to watch the bear’s exit. It had the disad- 
vantage, however, that if he came out at a run, in a few seconds 
he would be out of sight among the tangled undergtowth of the 
wood directly facing the cave. I decided to watch the den on the 
two remaining evenings from six till eight o’clock. 
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The first evening we sat till seven o’clock, when grunts and 
growls were heard directly below us. This continued for some 
time, when suddenly the bear dashed out as if propelled from a 
catapult. Before I had time to get the rifle to my shoulder he was 
gone, and absolutely lost to sight in the wood. I did not lose 
hope, however, that the last evening would see him killed; he 
would not catch me napping again, and I determined I would lie 
on the rock with the rifle to my shoulder all afternoon and evening 
rather than have a repetition of what had occurred. 

Next morning, preparations were made for leaving the following 
day. The first day’s march to Chanail would be an easy one of 
twelve miles, so an early start was not necessary. Towards evening 
I went along to the cave and settled down on the rock to watch. A 
strong wind was blowing up from the river; this was of great 
assistance, as the bear would not be likely to scent us. During the 
period of waiting I amused myself by practising aiming at imaginary 
objects. Opposite to me, about ten feet away and three feet from 
the ground, was a perfect miniature target—a white circular flower 
with a very dark centre. I aimed at this natural bull’s-eye, and 
... hang it all, something is covering the target; what the 
... Oh! ... I squeezed the trigger, but not at the flower. A 
penetrating howl rent the air, and the bear made off down the slope. 
His hind legs were useless now, but he managed in a most wonderful 
manner to drag himself a further 200 yards. In another couple of 
minutes it was all over. He was a magnificent specimen, not only 
on account of his size, but because the coat was in such perfect 
condition. The problem now was to get him to the camp, and 
eventually I had to send for a tent-pole. Tying his legs together, 
we slung the pole through them, and six natives from the crowd, 
which had by this time collected, carried him back in triumph, 


and all the servants, except my bearer, set to work at once skinning - 


him. I had eaten nothing since mid-day, and was ravenously 
hungry. There was a fine dish of green peas served up, a gift 
from Mawr Singh, who had rushed out and picked them the moment 
he heard that the despoiler of his property was no more. After 
dinner, I stepped outside the tent to find him there waiting to 
congratulate me. What acharming old gentleman he was! When 
the crowd watching the skinning process became too large, with 
a few trenchant remarks from him they faded away. All the 
characters of Deole turned up ‘to see the balu which had 
caused so much trouble even to a Sahib,’ and of course the old 
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egg-wallah was among them. It was midnight before the skinning 
was finished, the skin thoroughly impregnated with alum, and 
pegged out under a tarpaulin in case it should rain ; it was essential 
that the skin should be quite dry by the morning and ready to 
pack up. After ten days’ continuous hunting I had at last 
attained my desire ; it was very pleasant. And so to bed. 

We started off next day, and arrived safely at Chamba Town, 
where I bade good-bye to Kermitie and Gilja. Gilja had ‘ made 
good’ after all, and received good backsheesh and an excellent 
chit (testimonial). 

And now my three months’ leave was almost over, and I had 
spent it in what is to my mind the ideal way. There are some 
who will spend their leave at Darjeeling in one continuous round 
of tennis tournaments and tea fights; there are others who will 
spend their leave in Central India with an elephant gun. To 
those who have never been in the hills, bent on sport pure and 
simple—it may be in Chamba, Kashmir, or elsewhere—I say, let 
them try it, and I am certain they will never regret the experiment, 


SHIKARI. 
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‘ Wii proceed forthwith to Mersina.——So ran the wire brought 
to the breakfast-table by the signal orderly. 

‘ Where in blazes is Mersina, Bobby ?’ 

‘God knows,’ rumbled Bobby. ‘The bacon’s dem tough this 
morning. Isn’t that the place where they had an earthquake or 
eruption or something that did ’em all in? Long time ago. Ten 
years. There are some “Straits” there, aren’t there? You going 
to the sing-song this evening, Crumpet ? ’ 

‘Rather! They’ve raised two new bints out of the Blankshires, 
you know. Biffkins says that they’re extraordinarily good. He’s 
got ’em up silk stockings from Alex.’ 

‘ They’re going to warble a stimulating little ditty of their own, 
with a chorus—‘ Why is Tel Arta like a girl’s garter?” Biffkins 
ain’t quite sure the Old Man will pass it. But where’s this place 
they’re in such dire straits they’ve had to send for Peter ?’ 

‘ Ask Sigs. They always find out somehow. Meanwhile I'd 
register a demand for a car to take you there, on spec. Can’t do 
any harm, and it may make Old Grumpy more affable, for the rest 
of the morning, if he’s been able to start off a happy day by 
biting you properly over a car.’ 


After so many muffled voyages with everything screwed down, 
a destroyer on either flank, and another ship of the convoy surging 
close ahead or astern, it was good to have the whole circle of the 
horizon to ourselves. Good it was to be out on the glad water 
once more; alive and laughing, the way it is out of sight of land. 
Better still to have fresh air in one’s cabin o’ nights, no longer to 
grope blindly over prostrate forms in the darkness, nor along 
passages made endless by the ghastly blue glimmer of the thickly 
painted lights. To be free of unceasing attention to that silent 
but obtrusive Old Man of the Sea, the Boddy lifebelt; to be 
done with all necessity for constant alarms and excursions to 
‘boat stations,’ and zig-zagging no longer from fear of U-boats, 
to be pushing straight ahead on our course, port-holes wide open, 
and all lights ablaze. Best of all to be back once more in that 
old life before the War; and yet strange. ‘ Our own homes show 
strange to us, as we come back in the dawn.’ 
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At dawning it was that we made the landfall of Beirut— 
surely one of the most beautiful in all this magic Mediterranean. 
The sea, indigo and silver beneath the paling stars, the very texture 
of Gabriel’s woven garments under the criss-cross ripple of the 
dawn wind. Lebanon above, snow-shouldered and very erect, 
warming his back at the rising sun, girt about with olive and 
oak. At his feet the red-hatted, white-surpliced chorus of the 
town, pushed on to its last foothold by the great hills behind ; 
only hesitating a moment on the brink, before taking the final 
plunge away from Asia—Europa-like. 

At these present times, indeed, Beirut and other places in these 
parts are somewhat in the same predicament as Europa, but with 
added complications. For it is not only a question of deciding 
whether she will or will not trust herself to a white Western bull, 
but it is the choice of which bull. There are several bulls courting 
her. All battle-scarred, and breathing rather heavily. 

At any rate, there is very little Asiatic about Beirut ; it is quite 
European to look at. A comfort to eyes sick of flat roofs and low 
brown walls, this jolly jumble of ~ed eaves and gables. ‘ Marseilles 
tiles, of course, as everywhere rom these coasts, for the Marseilles 
potteries are powerful enough tc* teak any local enterprise. Here 
and there a patch of greenery, or the languid grace of a single 
bending palm; not a smudge of smoke, not a factory chimney 
visible. On the breakwater that cuddles round the little harbour, 
hugging an armful of coasting craft, the sheds still stand patched 
and broken from our air raids. Incongruous in this sleepy peace- 
fulness as a cut-throat in a convent. Away to the left and right, 
a carpet of olive groves stretches its silver and grey. There is 
@ great quiet—not a voice, nor the rattle of a cart on the cobbles. 
And over all the Tricolour of France. 

Next sunrise the Taurus stood over vs along the northern 
horizon, cut in white cardboard against a snowy sky. 

Mersina is an open roadstead with little good holding, shallow 
and unprotected. Landing from a lighter at the single rickety 
pier that remains undestroyed is, in any sort of a sea, a far from 
monotonous performance. The Commander-in-Chief himself only 
just escaped dropping into the ditch in the process. 

The Local Authority proved to be a British officer, who had 
been dumped on the beach originally for a short visit, on duty of a 
temporary nature. In the space of a few days he found himself 
combining the functions of Commandant, Head of the Munici- 
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pality—Mersina has a municipality, but no drains—Chief of the 
Police, Local Administrator, Housing Committee and Repatriation 
official—the last not the least troublesome of his duties. Astonish- 
ing was the diversity of creatures seeking to leave Turkish soil— 
and more astonishing the queer things found in their baggage— 
‘ Parthians and Medes and Elamites, dwellers in Mesopotamia, in 
Judea and Cappadocia, in Pontus and Asia, Phrygia and 
Pamphylia.’ .. . 

About our forward movement, the Commandant was cheerful 
and precise. ‘There’s no road, of course,’ said he; ‘I tried to 
drive the other day, and spent sixteen hours doing twelve miles, 
and then had to wade the rest. But there’s the narrow-gauge, 
that runs once or twice a week, and when it falls off it’s quite easy 
to lift it on again. It doesn’t run off far, you know. Isn’t going 
fast enough. It stops at the broken bridge, but you’re bound to 
pick up a construction train on the broad-gauge beyond. They 
have one nearly every day. Anyway, come and stop in my shanty 
for the present. I’ve got a whole jar of Navy rum and a Boche 
stove.’ So, bearing in mind Emmanuel Pyecroft’s immortal advice 
to those about to set out into th@lue—‘ Buy a ’am, and see life ’— 
we got our precious case of whisky ashore, made good with the 
Supply Sergeant and trekked for the Boche stove. Snug enough 
it was in the German Bank, on whose whitewashed walls the 
words ‘ Commandant Anglais ’ were now appropriately scrawled. 

Next day, in a tiny open truck at the front of the toy train, we 
pushed off eastwards, through sleet driven level by a wind straight 
off the snows of Taurus. 

The great hills above Alexandretta bend round in a curve till 
they thrust into the sea again, 120 miles westwards, a little beyond 
Mersina. In this curve lies the flat alluvial plain of Cilicia, the gift 
of the rivers Jihan and Seihan. No hedges, no trees, and houses 
surprisingly scarce; but every few miles rises a regular conical 
mound—signal station of the Ancients, it is said. The whole of 
this coast was occupied by early Greek colonies and later by Byzan- 
tine settlements. Till the coming-of Islam and of the Tartar it was, 
in all respects save geographical, European. It lay well within the 
pale of that Greek culture and Roman organisation which has made 
the distinctive tradition that we call European civilisation. And 
now, once more, maybe it will come back to its old allegiance. 

The little wood-fed engine sparked furiously, snorting along at 
five miles an hour, a pace quite sufficiently dangerous on that 
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switchback line. Thus, getting out occasionally to run alongside 
for warmth, we came at last to the broken bridge. The bridge, 
like the white ginning-mill farther back, had been broken up by the 
long-range fire of the British Navy. The Turks had then philo- 
sophically pulled up the old rails for use elsewhere, and in their 
place had thrown down a Decauville, just anyhow. The mill must 
have been a pleasant target for our guns, and at the bridge the 
shooting had been extraordinarily accurate. Many of the girders 
were punched through, as neatly as tram tickets, by shells that had 
not detonated. The bridge was still standing and looked all right 
from a distance, though in fact it was hopelessly unsafe. And 
doubtless the miserable gun-layers, who had made really fine 
shooting that day, got it in the neck from the gunnery officer for not 
bringing it down. That’s the worst of having no markers in the 
butts in the Real Thing. 

This bit of the line, from Mersina to Adana, was built by an 
English company forty years ago, long before there was any pro- 
ject for a Baghdad Railway, a point which gives food for consider- 
able political rumination and after-the-event wisdom. Later, the 
Boche acquired a controlling interest in the company, which was 
absorbed, and it became a mere offshoot of the big scheme. Without 
knowing the whole history of the enterprise, it seems difficult to 
understand why they ran the original line to such a miserable 
seaport as Mersina, instead of down to Alexandretta or to some 
place at the mouth of the Jihan, only about twenty miles from 
Adana, where a magnificent port might be developed. The 
American doctor said it was due to inertia, custom, the force of 
historical association. ‘The old Roman ports still cast a spell 
over the communications. Tradition, the lie of the old paved 
roads, the old ports. You must have been as astonished as I was 
at Tyre and Sidon, at Jaffa and Acre and Arsuf. All along that 
coast, when one comes to these old world-famous ports, that boom 
so loud down history, one finds only harbours so tiny that they 
would hold hardly a dozen fishing-smacks; but then that was all 
they needed in those days. It makes one realise how tiny their 
galleys were, doesn’t it, and the pluck of these fellows? You know 
how the sea can get up in the Mediterranean. They hadn’t any 
charts, or even a compass. And the unknown was stiff with supersti- 
tious terrors for them. Very real terrors too! Anything might 
happen. Not only the ordinary rational disasters that are quite 
enough to freeze the feet of us folk to-day ; but every sort of fright- 
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ful chimera. For them, no monster of the imagination was unreal, 
no savagery of the gods too fantastic to be possible. Here, it is 
old force of habit that persists in directing trade and traffic to places 
which were suitable enough for the little galleys of those days, but 
are as unsuitable for modern commercial requirements as the good 
ship Argo herself.’ This theory may account partly for the neglect 
of Port Ayas, the harbour nearest to Adana. This place has been 
formed since Roman times, owing to a change in the course of the 
Jihan. Could its existing mouth be dredged out, and the river 
itself turned back into its old channel so as to prevent further silt- 
ing, it might form a harbour as well protected and with natural 
advantages as great as Alexandretta. Even now it is feasible for 
boats up to 2,000 tons or so, which come there in the fruit season 
to pick up cargo. 

‘I believe it is the spell of Rome! This was one of her rich 
provinces, after all! It is chock-a-block with Roman remains. Stiff 
with them! Why, that old rascal Dikran made a hundred thousand 
out of the finds in a single mound on his farm.’ 

At the broken bridge we waited in the train for hours, while 
everyone had his gossip and his quarrel. Eventually a wheezy old 
engine was produced from somewhere and attached to a few battered 
iron trucks. This took as much arranging, and gave rise to as much 
heated argument, as an Irish debate in the ‘ House,’ but at the long- 
last the whole ramshackle contraption clanked and wheezed off 
eastwards, amid the shrill enthusiasm of the assembled populace. 

It continued to rain softly and dispassionately the whole of the 
next eight hours to Adana. Kight hours, thirty miles. But then, 
at every station, ‘manoeuvres’ are involved. ‘Mancouvres’ are 
supposed to mean shunting, and shunting seems to be less a matter 
of action than of chatter, discussion, and persuasion. At Tarsus, 
most unexpectedly, we got a cup of coffee, and a long talk in a sort 
of chi-chi French with the station-master. This ancient astounded 
us by proclaiming himself a native of British India. His father had 
settled in this district, but he too had seen his own country. Yes, 
indeed, he had been to Hindustan ; not lately—when he was younger 
—in the year after the great mutiny of the Sepoys. . . . The old man 
was close on ninety years of age. 

A little farther on we passed on to the German line. The 
contrast of the station buildings was the thing that struck one at 

once. On the English-built line, they are unpretentious brick 
huts, hardly large enough to hold the few offices necessary for the 
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working of the line. On the Baghdad Railway, even the smallest 
wayside station is provided with a fine fat two-storied peak-roofed 
house, which is a landmark for miles, At Adana itself the contrast 
has been even more carefully emphasised. The old English station 
consists of a few low sheds tucked away in the putlieus ; lost in a 
jungle of insignificant houses between which, by way of approaches, 
stagnate stretches of liquid abomination. The new Baghdad bahn 
(station) has been built just short of the great girder-bridge over 
the Seihan ; a bridge which we never succeeded in bombing. It lies 
about half a mile outside the town. But this fact has really served 
to increase the domineering effect of the top-heavy three-storied pile. 
Across the broad stretch of green turf that separates it from the city, 
a purposeful avenue, straight and wide, has already been commenced 
which will give the finishing touch of coercion to the design. It will 
be the only decent road in the place. We banged into Adana station 
in a hailstorm and a hurry. Possibly this sudden haste was due to 
the fact that we were four hours late. But the presence of the 
Railway Control Officer on the platform, awaiting us, may also have 
had something to do with it. He was a Canadian. We pulled up 
with a jerk that clashed and clattered the couplings all down the train, 
and we realised, long before we saw him, that he was a Canadian and 
that he carried a stick. In five minutes the train was empty ; and 
in less than another five minutes almost everyone in the station was 
doing something, and doing it earnestly. They may not have all 
been very useful or necessary things, but things were being done— 
quickly, with one eye over the shoulder. 

It was evident, to more senses than one, that Adana possessed no 
sanitary squad. We were glad to get up to the top story, where the 
Control Officer lived, and where a gas mask was unnecessary, 
but the mosquitoes were as offensive as the ideal platoon commander. 

Adana town is Oriental in its picturesqueness—bazaars, 
strings of black-bearded camels, donkeys and hawkers—as well 
as in its filth, lack of sanitation, and cruelty to animals. It 
also presents that other well-known feature of modern effort in 
the East—the clock-tower, with a clock that never goes, a 
courteous expression of the Asiatic opinion of the value of time. 
The public buildings consist of barracks, some of which have 
been built during the War, and the Wali’s offices and residence. 

The Wali moves in the usual curious surroundings of slipshod 
pomp. He lives in a fine house, but the stairs are littered with 
tubbish, and the guard loafs about the passages with its kit all 
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over the place. The Wali wears a gorgeous uniform, but missing 
buttons have not been replaced ; one of them happening to be 
really rather necessary. His coffee and cigarettes are excellent, 
but the attendant who serves them has, only too obviously, 
slept in his clothes for a considerable period. The Wali himself 
is a nice old Turk, who discoursed pleasantly on the function of 
massacre as a political expedient. He reminded one irresistibly 
of the story of the Turkish official who, on being remonstrated 
with about certain massacres in progress in his district, expressed 
his regret, his desolation, but the incontestable fact was that the 
Christians were breeding so much more prolifically than the 
Muslims. ‘J’en suis désolé, mais c’est un fait indiscutable, 
que les Chrétiens enfantent affreusement bien plus vite que les 
Arabes. . . . Il faut maintenir ]’équilibre des peuples d’une fagon 
quelconque.’ . . . ‘Somehow or other’! The old gentleman had 
all the delightful detached philosophy of his class with regard 
to other people’s affairs. But this does not always remain proof 
against personal misfortunes, and he was considerably disturbed 
by the imminent advent of a French Military Adviser. There 
were troubles ahead. It seemed a pity the War could not go 
on comfortably, diverting the attentions of inquisitive folk 
at Constantinople; and, by this decentralisation, encouraging 
initiative and forethought in provincial governors. | 

There was already a French-Armenian regiment in Adana ; 
and, according to the Turks, these had lost no time in starting 
in to get a bit of their own back. 

That night we dined with an old Arab merchant. He was 
an enlightened old cynic with most advanced ideas. We not 
only sat on chairs at a table, but all the ladies of the family joined 
us. They were dressed in what they no doubt considered the 
best Parisian style; and all except the mother spoke French. 

The room would have been charming, with its wealth of rugs 
on walls and floor and divan, had it not been for the paper flowers 
and the chromo-lithographs which had been added, possibly in 
our honour. Unfortunately however, the only lithograph 
portraits available in the bazaar were of the Kaiser or the Sultan. 
But that old Arab was a man ofresource. Over the titles had been 
pasted slips of paper bearing the magic words S.M. le Roi 
d’ Angleterre. It was so well meant, that it was a matter of 
some difficulty to explain the necessity for removing the insult. 
The room was warmed by open copper trays of glowing charcoal, 
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three feet wide, set upon stands, and constantly renewed by a 
special attendant. The food was excellent, but greasy; and 
course succeeded course till one’s fear of giving offence could 
no longer overcome the horror of repletion. However, it is 
better to undergo a slight reprimand than to perform an un- 
pleasant duty ; and one bore as well as might be the concern of 
the ladies at one’s miserable appetite, and the consciousness of 
their growing contempt for a European’s capacity. There was 
worse to come. After dinner we were provided with a water- 
pipe, like the caterpillar in ‘ Alice in Wonderland.’ Now 
there’s a knack in smoking a hookah. One has to pull like 
blazes, and draw the smoke and all down into the most privy 
recesses of one being. In my early efforts I blew out once, instead 
of drawing in; the result was a miniature fountain, with the 
charcoal on the pipe-bowl playing about on the top thereof, like 
the celluloid balls in a shooting gallery. Suddenly I got the 
knack, and I never stopped hiccoughing till I was asleep four 
hours later. 

At this house two days later, soon after dark, a knock came 
at the Arab merchant’s door. When the servitor opened, an armed 
man thrust his way in, saying that he had a message for the 
master of the house. He was followed by about forty others, all 
masked. They pushed straight into the room where we had 
feasted and where all the family were at dinner again, held them 
up at the rifle muzzle and proceeded systematically to pillage 
the house. They took all the jewellery and ornaments, and a 
large sum of cash which was locked up in the safe. They did not 
even trouble to tie up or gag the inmates, but walked off with the 
loot, and they were never apprehended. This house was not in 
au isolated position in the country, but was well within the city, 
and close to the quarters taken over by the French officials. 

The French had sent officers and Armenian troops to take 
over the military occupation, and, to some extent, the adminis- 
tration of the country. Nothing had settled down yet, and 
affairs were in a difficult transition stage. A handful of British 
officers with a couple of Sapper companies had been landed to 
try and keep the railway going. This they succeeded in doing, 
in some extraordinary way. Without funds, or any effective 
means of persuasion, they had not only managed to induce a 
certain number of Turkish subordinates to stay at their posts, 
but had even got the essential engineers, who had been working 
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for the Germans, to carry on till they could be replaced. By 
unceasing effort the line was just being kept open; but after 
every fall of rain the C.R.E. expected it to slip, and he was seldom 
certain of an engine-driver, or even of fuel, for the next train. 
When these had been collected, there remained always the 
problem of the engine itself. The number of locomotives available 
was quite inadequate to requirements, and all were badly in need 
of overhaul and repair. As the whole of the Turkish forces east 
of the Taurus depended on this one line of communication, its 
maintenance was a matter of considerable importance. 

We started away from Adana next day in the familiar old 
‘40 chevaux, 8 hommes’ wagon. The train looked more like 
a Grand Stand thanaconveyance. One began to understand the 
inability of the Turkish Government to carry out the terms of 
the Armistice, when one saw their attempts to demobilise and 
repatriate their unfortunate soldiery. There was no organisa- 
tion whatever, either of train service or administration. There 
were no arrangements of any sort for rations, clothing or sanita- 
tion. A train just made itself up anyhow, was stormed by the 
waiting mob of soldiers, and started off with what fuel and water 
the engine happened to have. Sometimes it started, and some- 
times it had to wait a day or two. The engine-driver took a 
subscription from the passengers before he would consent to 
drive the train. That was the only remuneration the miserable 
man got. He never got any pay. Every truck was jammed 
inside as full of humanity as it would hold. In addition, the 
roofs of all covered trucks were dense with huddled men; they 
lay along the footboards, were hanging on the stanchions, sitting 
on the couplings. Astride of every buffer they clung, and to 
every conceivable projection. And the train shook them off 


in transit as a retriever shakes off water. Fuel for the engines 


was scarce. Since our scattered Sappers arrived, and had stopped 
the obvious common-sense device of tearing the door and window 
frames out of the stations to feed the furnaces, the train often 
had to wait for hours, sometimes for days, for more fuel before 
it could proceed. Accordingly it is better to make no attempt 
to imagine the sanitary condition of the stations. Moreover, 
the only fuel obtainable is wood. The loads, as described, are 
extremely heavy. The result is that the engine is always getting 
out of breath, like an agitated old lady in seedy mourning, stammer- 
ing out an apology. It comes to a standstill for an hour or so 
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to get up pressure for a fresh ‘advance, a leisurely business at 
the best of times, and near the top of the gradient extremely 
cold. Between the tunnels it snows and sleets. The men on 
the roof die, one or two corpses are taken off every train at 
Bozanti. One Turk lodged a formal complaint that his wife 
was missing on emerging from a certain tunnel, though he had 
made certain she was all present and correct before they had 
entered it. He was very properly chastised for losing, by 
neglect or default, and carelessly leaving about on the track, an 
object that might interfere with the station officials’ repose, 
before they could give ‘line clear’ for the next train. The 
station-master made the traveller understand very clearly that 
the fact of having a couple of spare wives at home was no excuse 
for leaving odd ones about where they might impede the traffic. 

It is at Hajikiri that the real hill begins, The scenery becomes 
more and more magnificent ; the engineering of the line more 
and more impressively triumphant. Just below Hajikiri it 
begins with a compelling flourish. There is a sudden gash in 
the hills, through which a mountain torrent hurls itself. Over 
this cleft, in one superb bound, the railway leaps. As you cross, 
you look sheer down two hundred and fifty feet to the foam 
below. The bridge is built on a curve, and, as the train rounds 
the bend, you see it is no common girder, but all of solid stone, 
the two slim piers soaring resolutely up and up, from the depths 
of the chasm to the magnificent gesture of that single slender 
arch. The audacity of it remains in the mind as a fit symbol of 
imagination triumphant. 

After Hajikiri, for fourteen miles, the line is a continuous 
series of tunnels and bridges. The train dashes out of one tunnel 
straight on to a bridge, or on to an immense bank, and forthwith 
into another tunnel. Before the guard’s van is out of one tunnel, 
the engine is in the next. A single gasping glimpse of snowfield 
and sheer grey rock above, and of an infinity of shale-slide 
incredibly steep below, and one is back in roaring darkness full 
of wood sparks from the engine. The line is quite unfinished. In 
normal times no traffic would be allowed on it in its present con- 
dition. Tunnels are mostly unlined, and shed fragments on 
passing trains. Cuttings are unfaced and are constantly slipping. 
The embankments are not only still settling—there is a per- 
ceptible dip in each—but they are not yet nearly their full width. 
In many places the ends of the sleepers project over blue space. 
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And these banks are of a height and steepness incredible. All 
the rock debris cut from the tunnels was shot out of their mouths, 
It slid down the mountain face till it lodged—often hundreds 
of feet below. On this lodgment the remainder of the tunnel 
déblai gradually piled itself up, till it formed a ledge level with 
the tunnels themselves. It is ou this ledge, in most places, that 
the line is carried from tunnel to tunnel. 

The greater part of the work has been done since the 
outbreak of war. Owing to the supreme importance to the 
enemy of getting the line through the Taurus, work was pushed on 
in several tunnels simultaneously, and often at two or more head- 
ings in each tunnel. In this way these were pierced sufficiently, 
by 1917, to get the Decauville, with its square funnelless petrol 
engines, running through. The organisation of the work was so 
good that they were running up to sixteen trains a day, and at the 
same time carrying on with the widening of the tunnels and of the 
track. In this way, by unprecedented efforts, they were able at 
last, in October 1918, to squeeze the first broad-gauge train 
through. Just in time for the Armistice, and our use. 

Our destination was Belemedik, which, though not quite the 
summit of the range, is at the end of the most interesting portion 
of the line from an engineering, as well as from a scenic, point 
of view. From the train, one’s glimpses of the country are too 
spasmodic and fleeting. To appreciate the magnificence of the 
gorge it is needful to ride down the bridle-path made during the 
preliminary surveys for the railway by the man who is now its 
chief engineer. He had carried his reconnaissance from the 
N.W. successfully as far as Bozanti, close to the watershed. 
The problem was then to get down the steep fall to the Cilician 
plain. His guides showed him the route through the Cilician 
Gates. This was the only way down, from time immemorial. 
There was no other way. After exhaustive examination, it 
became evident that this route would involve a single tunnel 
of great length. All local opinion, and all other information, 
emphasised that there was no other alternative. Prospects 
looked black. But the engineer had noticed at Bozanti a small 
stream. He asked how this got to the sea. He was taken to 
Belemedik and shown the north end of the gorge, through which 
he was assured no man had ever passed—‘ not even a goat could 
find its way.’ He replied briefly, ‘ If that water can get down to 
the sea this way, so can I.’ Accordingly, he proceeded to do so. 
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Having fixed a point there, he climbed over the mountain 
another way, got round to the bottom end of the gorge and again 
fixed his position. On working out the necessary calculations 
he found that the levels were not only possible, but would save 
him several miles of tunnel. He decided on this route. Then 
the trouble began. It was impossible to get through the gorge. 
All his local employés left him ; even the specialists and guides 
he had brought from Europe resigned. But he stuck to his 
decision. He returned to Europe and raised a party of Italian 
mountaineers. With the aid of these men the survey through 
the gorge was eventually completed, and in the course of a few 
years the road was constructed, and work on the railway itself 
could be commenced. 

He is aremarkable man, this engineer. Itis twenty years since 
he first started tramping over this country reconnoitring railway 
routes, and he has had the unique triumph of himself surveying 
the line, discovering the route through the Taurus, getting it 
adopted, and then carrying through the actual construction of 
‘the whole project from the first map alignment to its final achieve- 
ment in October last. And that, too, in spite of the unforeseen 
difficulties and complications of‘ the European War. A great 
piece of work: a fine justification for a man’s life. He bears 
a Greek name, but is of mixed descent, so devoid of national 
sentiments that he was uncertain what his own nationality 
legally was at the moment. These matters do not interest him. 
He is an engineer first, last, and all the time. It was his work 
that mattered to him: and, as he spoke eight languages, it did 
not make much difference to him where, or with whom, he was 
working. During a varied career he had walked across Africa 
once, and rambled over a good deal of Central Asia. For the 
last five or six years he had, of course, been in close touch with 
most of the chief enemy personalities in the East. In July 1914 
he had been much annoyed at being ordered back forthwith to 
his work from Berlin, where he was on leave, on what appeared 
to him the most inadequate grounds. However, the Orient 
Express, on which he travelled east, actually proved to be the 
last that ran. It was most interesting to get a glimpse of the 
opposite side of the war one had been engaged on for four years ; 
and to hear the reasons for many things that had been puzzling. 
There were, too, various yarns of a picturesque sort—Liman von 
Sandars’ version of how it was not till six hours after our cavalry 
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had arrived at Nazareth that he was able to get away from that 
place—von Papen’s cynical witticisms, the origin of the explosion 
at the Haidar Pasha dump that blew into the air all chance of 
a serious Turkish offensive in the East. There were many tales 
of trains and bombing, details of the defencelessness of the Asia 
Minor coast, and some incredible stories of the state of Turkish 
morale at various times. He was very emphatic on the utter 
unpreparedness of Gallipoli, and the exhaustion of the ammuni- 
tion of the coast batteries on the occasion of our first naval 
attack in February 1915. He stated that the Turks could 
hardly believe their luck when our fleet steamed off, just when 
they themselves were at breakdown point. His own opinion 
was that, had the fleet sailed on up the Dardanelles, the danger of 
being bottled would have been small ; as the effect of their appear- 
ance before Constantindple at that time would have been enough 
to bring Turkey out of the War. 

In connection with the escapes of British officers from captivity, 


certain details were made clear that may be of interest to those who , 


have been reading the narrative of Captain Yearsley’s party which 
has appeared lately. The discovery by the Turks of the supplies 
on Korghos Island, arranged for by Captain Keeling after his escape, 
was purely accidental. It appears that, just about this time, a 
certain local smuggler was struck by the eligibility of this deserted 
island for his own business purposes. On visiting it, therefore, he 
was proportionately astonished to find a good supply of food and 
clothing neatly stored there already. Recovering from his first 
consternation, however, he decided that God was great, that no 
man can withstand his fate, and that it is impious to resist 
the decrees of Providence. He took the things off and disposed 
of them satisfactorily in the nearest bazaar, saying no word 
to any man of their origin. Unfortunately these same goods, 
vociferously displayed for sale by the merchant who had purchased 
them, attracted the attention of a passing police official. This 
gentleman discerned at once that the things were of European 
manufacture, and that nothing like them had been obtainable 
locally for the last three years. Herein he smelt some flagrant 
illegality, and consequently the opportunity for a profitable squeeze. 
But the merchant, having nothing on his conscience in this parti- 
cular connection, felt equal to resisting the demand of half profits. 
The policeman lost his temper, and reported to higher authority ; 
with the result that the source of the goods was discovered. and a 
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piquet put on to watch Korghos Island. However, if that was 
a bit of bad luck for the escaping British officers, the presence of 
the motor-boat, which was their eventual means of salvation, was 
due-to an equal stroke of luck on the other side. The motor-boat 
belonged to the chief engineer. It was much coveted by the local 
military commander, a Turk with a taste for spending the warm 
afternoons pleasantly on the water. He made several requests for 
the loan of the motor-boat and was always politely refused by the 
railway magnate. He determined accordingly that if he could 
not have the use of the boat at least the chief engineer should get 
no enjoyment out of it. He insisted, therefore, that there should 
always be a guard of his own men on board, on the grounds that the 
mechanics and the chief engineer himself were Europeans, and that 
there was no doubt that information was leaking over to the enemy 
somehow or other. And that is how it came about that the motor- 
boat was in charge only of Turkish soldiery when it was needed, 
for urgent private purposes, by Captain Yearsley’s party. The 
most amusing feature of the case was the acrimonious correspond- 
ence kept up between the chief engineer and the local military 
authority for a considerable period afterwards, both being perfectiy 
convinced that the boat had been stolen by the myrmidons, and at 
the instigation of the other. 

Belemedik was the headquarters of the railway construction ; 
and there were a good few enemy railway men still there, without 
whose assistance it would have been impossible to have kept the 
line running. The station lies at the bottom end of a narrow pear- 
shaped valley, the hills running up to the snows very steeply all 
round, and invariably terminating at the top in sheer cliffs, This 
gives the gorge its peculiarly wild and beautiful appearance. A 
great deal of the pine forest had disappeared into the furnaces of 
the locomotives ; but the trees still bristle on the more inaccessible 
ridges away up against the sky. It snowed and rained every day, 
which effectually disposed of certain designs on the ibex of these 
hills, which one had been secretly cherishing. The excellent 
two-ply huts which the Germans had built were, however, most 
comfortable, with a wood-stove roaring in every room. ‘And 
luckily we seized upon the only day it did not rain to visit the 
Cilician Gates, one of the German motors being still in running 
order. The road from Bozanti has heen realigned and improved 
during the War. It is badly corduroyed by heavy lorry traffic, 
which is not surprising when one considers that, until the tunnels 
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were through, it had to carry the whole of the supplies and munitions 
for the Turkish forces both in Palestine and Mesopotamia. Our 
driver turned out to be a man who had driven across the desert 
from Mosul on the Tigris not long before, so any sort of a metalled 
road was a treat to him. 

As far as the Gates the country is not very impressive, the 
valley being comparatively broad and flat, and the heights on 
either side neither great nor precipitous. Near the top of the Pass 
we came across one more testimony to the pushfulness of German 
colonisation. In Palestine their industrious little colonies are 
frequent enough, but one hardly expected to come across a specimen 
planted down on top of the Taurus. There it was, however, and, 
if uninviting, at least it was capable of expansion. 

On the watershed stands a square stone fort, built eighty years 
ago by that arch-adventurer Mohammed Ali; a reminder of the last 
great sweep of an army from Egypt, through Palestine and Syria, 
to Aleppo. Mohammed Ali’s army marched on to Konia and 
smashed up the last of the Turkish armies there, after which that 
faithful vassal of the Sublime Porte conceived the pleasantry of 
protesting the complete loyalty of his intentions, and of requesting 
the Sultan’s permission for his army to march on to Brusa. 

From the watershed one runs down a mile or so towards a sheer 
grey cliff, many hundreds of feet high, which appears to block the 
valley like a gigantic stone dam. It is not till close under it that 
one perceives the cleft, sheer and clean as a sword-cut, through 
which the road turns suddenly and darts. So narrow is the passage 
between the perpendicular rock walls that there is only just room 
for the road and the little mountain stream to pass alongside. 
On either hand the bare rock goes soaring up and up, smooth and 
implacable, till one feels like a cockroach caught between a liner’s 
side and the dock wall. The present road has been remade fairly 
recently ; but, plain for all men to see, run the remains of the old 
road. Cut by hand out of the living rock, the marks of the chisel 
still clear upon its flanks, the right angle of its inner corner bears 
witness through the centuries to the happy immunity from labour 
troubles of its designers. Who they were, or how many centuries ago 
the road was driven, are points not yet definitely known. But it 
is at least certain that the old Hittite Kingdom must have relied 
largely on this Pass for its communications; and that, too, long 
before the days of the great battle with the Egyptians and subse- 
quent treaty which Rameses II pictured so graphically on the walls 
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of Karnak. Since those days every tide of invasion into or out of 
Europe kas swept through these gates. Out of the Hast first, the 
Cimmerii; back from the West, with a rush and a sweep that still 
leaves our imaginations tingling, that tidal-wave that was Alexander. 
The Persian flood flowing spasmodic towards Europe, and the 
steady tide of Rome setting the other way, through generation 
after generation. The legions tramping slowly, heavy-laden, 
backwards and forwards through this slit, blocked with snow in 
winter, stifling and airless in summer; the long slow swing of 
legionaries ceasing as they cleared the Gates, and came to a halt ; 
the men sitting down stiffly, taking off their ‘tin hats’ and rum- 
bling out the Latin equivalent of ‘This —— pack’ll —— well 
break my —— back.’ And they left their marks on the rocks of 
of the Pass, just in the same way that our regiments have left their 
marks on the crags of a hill station of the Indian frontier. Here 
and there on both sides—on the jambs of the Gates so to speak— 
are carved Roman altars, rough Latin inscriptions, names. The 
road must have been well looked after by the Romans till the Arabs 
swarmed up from the south and whirled away the debris of the 
Empire. After that, with one little exception, the current set 
steadily westwards. Horde after hungry horde of Barbarians— 
Seljuks and Mongols—Tartars and Turks—never again the European, 
carrying with him his orderly tradition, his constructive sense, 
that desire for stability, for permanence, which is implicit in“his 
institutions as in his buildings, so that for the last twelve hundred 
years the Cilician Gates have been not the Gates of Europe, but 
the entry thereto. One exception comes to mind, the great and 
romantic pilgrimage of the Crusaders. Through these Gates there 
pressed at the heels of Tancred that queer medley of Christian 
peoples that formed the First Crusade ; 600,000 strong it was, accord- 
ing to some authorities; half that number according to others ; 
and the modern sceptical historian would reduce it even further, 
but at any count a very considerable force, even by the standards 
of to-day. 

A motley crowd of every nationality in Europe, and of every 
dass. Horse and foot, knight and vassal and burgess; unor- 
ganised, diverse, polyglot ; yet so fired by enthusiasm, so animated 
by one common purpose, that nothing could stop them. Un- 
deterred by difficulties of supply and transport that would stagger 
the most ruthless of up-to-date Q. officers, they marched steadily 
ftom the Bosphorus to Palestine without a single reverse ; captured 
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and held the whole of Syria, and stormed Jerusalem in a frenzy 
of slaughter. ‘ Bathing in the winepress of the Lord,’ and ‘ the 
juice of the grapes of the wrath of the Lord,’ they called it, and 
repaired forthwith to the Holy Sepulchre, there to join their blood- 
stained hands in supplication to the gentle Christ. 

Through these Cilician Gates tramped also a great part of the 
Second and Third Crusades. During the latter, it is true, a German 
contingent under Frederick tried to avoid the Gates, and to find 
another way round by way of the Desert of Armenia. Only a 
thousand of them survived to reach their destination. 

And finally, through the Gates came from Asia that teaching 
which changed the whole mental attitude of Europe—Christianity. 
Christianity, which has become the most characteristic and 
universal mark of a European. From Asia it came to Asia Minor, 
to Cilicia. From Cilicia, and especially from Taurus, its strongest 
and quickest growth commenced northwards and westwards. 
That way the road lies through the Cilician Gates—the ‘ Gates 


of Europe.’ 
P. C. 8. Hoparrt. 
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MADAME GILBERT'S CANNIBAL. 
BY BENNET COPPLESTONE. 


TV.—Wituatopy: SPORTSMAN. 


BetweEeEN the arrival of Madame Gilbert at Tops Island and the 
coming of the Hedge Lawyer, there interposed two or three brief 
weeks of happiness. Not for years had Madame been so purely and 
childishly happy. She had sailed away from that man-destroying 
white civilisation, which during four desperate years of savagery 
had torn her own world into rags; she had descended upon 
an island where the joy of life reigned as King, and death had 
no terrors. From a Europe worn .ut by passion, a Europe grown 
old and weary and corrupt, she h.i:: flown back, as it were, to the 
sparkling morning of free joyoux human life. And with quick 
sympathy she revelled in her new . xperiences. 

It was no low coral atoll, bu’ a fine volcanic lump of basalt, 
towering six hundred feet out of t..2 water, and clothed with green 
woods up to the summits of the iills. Here and there groves of 
cocoa-nut palms delicately skirted the sea edge, while patches of 
the devouring mangroves ran right into the salt water and won 
back to the land wide stretches which the sea had covered. Madame 
had seen many islands in the Straits, but this Island of Tops came 
most near to the realisation of her imaginative dreams of the South 
Seas. It was in truth an Island of Dreams and Will Toppys, madman 
and saint, had chosen well when he built his hut upon it, and pegged - 
out his claim upon hundreds of acres of shore and woodland. To 
the north-east opened the entrance to a long narrow bay—described 
by Alexander as ‘just a wee Scots loch —of which the whole line 
of shore to the left was owned by Willatopy. I do not know the 
dimensions of the Estate of Toppys. Willatopy’s ideas of space 
were as vague as his ideas of time—one was miles and miles, the 
other hours and hours—but from what Madame told me it 
must have run to a thousand acres, at the least. There was more 
than a mile of shore to Willatopy’s front garden, and the park 
at the back—called by Alexander ‘the policies extended up 
the hillside for another mile or so. 

The narrow bay, the ‘ wee Scots loch,’ bit deep into Tops Island, 
and across it had been piled up by the mountain streams a bar of 
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mud and sand, a low wave-swept barrier. Though the yacht could 
not cross the bar she could lie safely within the entrance to the bay 
and under shelter from the prevailing trade wind—which at that 
season blew from the south-east, swelling up almost into a gale 
at midday and dying away to nothing shortly after sunset. The 
tide was low when the yacht arrived and the swell in huge 
curling rollers was breaking on the bar. Madame, in bathing dress 
and a linen trench-coat, went ashore at once, driving through the 
surf in a whaleboat steered by Willatopy, who discarded as now 
wholly superfluous the white shirt and trousers of Thursday Island 
civilisation. He drove the boat right up on the sand near his 
home, splashed over the side, and ran shouting up the beach. 
Instantly a pale brown figure emerged from the woods, another 
followed, and Willatopy was in the arms of two girls who, save 
for their banana-leaf petticoats, were as bare skinned as himself. 
With an arm about the waist of each he marched off towards his 
hut amid the trees. But presently Willatopy came back and with 
him walked his mother, the Hula woman of Bulaa, whom the Hon. 
William Toppys had made his lawful wife. Madame advancing 
looked at her curiously. Although the half-blood daughters wore 
nothing but the native petticoats the mother was clad in a white 
European blouse and skirt of cotton. She may have put them 
on for the dignity of the Family, but Madame thinks that she 
always went clothed. 

‘ This is my mother,’ said Willatopy proudly. 

Madame held out her hands and the native woman came to 
her, shyly at first, and then eagerly as she drew courage from 
the sweet irresistible smile of welcome on the most beautiful 
face in the world. She took both Madame’s hands and knelt at 
her feet. 

‘No,’ said Madame Gilbert. ‘Here.’ And, lifting the poor 
shy humble creature in her strong arms, she took her to the wet 
trench-coat and kissed her on both cheeks. 

And that is how Madame Gilbert came to Tops Island. One 
may well ask what Sir John Toppys, Baronet of Wigan, the entirely 
neglected paymaster of Madame’s most expensive expedition, 
would have thought of that pretty little scene. 


The Humming Top was moored in shelter hard by the shore of 
Tops Island, where the tide rose and fell ten feet and the Pacific 
swell rolled continuously. And with it the yacht rolled, too, 
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continuously in spite of her sturdy bilge keels.:’ She: was :long 
and narrow and of light draught, she was built for speed. in. the 
open sea, not for threading the labyrinths: of, coral reefs or for 
lying up indefinitely in the lee of mangrove: sivainips. ‘It took 
all the superb skill of a Willatopy to navigate her in safety through 
the channels of the Coral Sea, but not even the stomach of Willatopy, 
sound though it was by practice and inheritance, would have relished 
the perpetual roll of the Humming Top at anchor. Madame 
cleared out of her most comfortable sea home and took with her 
Marie, who had all the Frenchwoman’s hatred of uneasy salt water. 
Sir John Toppys, at a hint from Madame months before, had 
purchased three large tents of the Thames pattern, oblong in shape 
and with a wide air space between walls and roof. These tents 
were borne ashore and pitched in an agreeable clearing about a 
quarter of a mile from Willatopy’s home. Madame desired privacy 
for herself, and had no wish to intrude upon that of the family of 
Toppys. One tent was equipped for the use of Madame and Marie, 
a second contained the gear of a cook and steward, and the third 
was set aside for any of the officers or men who might be assigned 
to Madame as her shore escort. There were a score or more of 
native families on the island, and both Ching and Ewing set their 
faces against leaving Madame Gilbert unguarded in their midst. 
Ching hinted that head hunting, though a dying industry in the 
Straits, might be capable of revival under severe provocation. 
And Ewing, as he contemplated Madame’s gorgeous copper mane, 
shining in coils upon her bonny head, hinted that the provocation 
to secure so unique a specimen might prove irresistible. Madame 
laughed and flicked at them both the muzzle of her Webley 
automatic. ‘I am a perfect shot,’ quoth she, ‘and if you will be 
reassured I will promise to keep my gun ever beside my virtuous 
couch.’ But in spite of Madame’s skill in shooting—of which she 
gave an impressive demonstration on the boat deck—they insisted 
upon the necessity for an escort. There never was any lack of 
volunteers for the duty of furnishing the escort. 

‘ Profiteering has solid advantages,’ observed Madame to me, 
‘for those who draw upon its unfathomable resources of ill-gotten 
wealth. That dear old John Toppys of Wigan said nothing to me 
at the time, but it appeared that he dredged London and 
Southampton for the latest and most luxurious of camp equipment. 
Our tents had floor-boards covered with thick rubber and strewn 
with extravagantly costly rugs. There were beds with the springiest 
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of, mattresses, adjustable ‘rest. chairs, dressing tables, and the 
dinkiest of. toilet apparatus. Unbeknownst—as Ching expressed 
it—Sir John had laid down for my use a camp toilet service in 
solid silver’ at- famine prices !—and had stuck in a card requesting 
me to honour it with my gracious acceptance, for keeps. You 
see, I had told him that I was a forlorn widow! He had not over- 
looked equipment for my maid. Every conceivable device for 
cooking and serving food in camp had been thought of and provided, 
including Primus stoves, and the men’s tent—though less like a 
bower of Venus than my own—-was good enough for anyone below 
the exalted standing of a goddess. Even Ching and Ewing, who 
had managed to decide in their wise heads that I was not Sir John 
Toppy’s wayward mistress, opened their eyes at his lavish provision 
for my comfort. When he saw his own tent Alexander became, 
if possible, more convinced a business man than ever. “ Wealth 
is power,” said he gravely, “even in a desert island. I have not 
done so badly with the dopes and the legitimate trade, but I must 
do a power of robbery yet before I can count dollars with Sir John 
Toppys.” We camped out on Tops Island, but there was not 
much of roughing it about Sir John’s notions of camp life.’ 
Madame had won the heart of the Widow Toppys when, as a 
beautiful white stranger, she had clasped the little creature to the 
bosom of her wet trench-coat, and she speedily gained also the 
hearts of the two ‘ useless daughters ’ scorned by Roger Gatepath. 
They were twins, very light in colour, aged about sixteen. Their 
names, as locally rendered, were Joytopy and Crytopy. Queer 
names. Mrs. Toppys, who spoke an English of her own in the 
halting accent to which the middle-aged Roger Gatepath had 
lingered to listen, explained that one of the girls in early infancy 
had been the most joyous smiling angel that ever came down from 
Heaven. The other twin had howled unceasingly. The Hon. 
William Toppys had called one Joy and the other Cry, and had dug 
up real names which would suggest the infantile characteristics. 
The girls had been christened Joyce and Chrystal, but Joytopy 
and Crytopy they had always remained. When Madame met 
them there was much bubbling joy and little cry about either of 
them. They frisked about in their short voluminous petticoats 
of stripped banana leaf, wearing bright beads round their necks 
and short-lived tropical flowers in their dusky hair. The girls 
were not pretty by European standards, and the blue eyes of Toppys 
had passed them by. But there was a glow of splendid health 
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on their pale brown skin, and the lithe grace of free tropical 
creatures about their fully developed figures. 

These girls had never worn European clothes. Will Toppys, 
true to his theory that the mystery of woman, which has played so 
devastating a réle in human history, is due to the seduction of 
clothes, always insisted that his daughters should wear the native 
petticoats. They were enough for decency, said he, but not enough 
to excite the smallest curiosity. Especially as the native girls, 
amphibious as their men folk, always stripped bare when plunging 
into the sea. But though Joy and Cry had never worn, never 
even seen, the contents of an European draper’s shop, they showed 
the most fascinated interest in the toilet fripperies of Madame 
Gilbert.” It was some little time before she could induce them to 
enter her tent. To them it suggested a trap of canvas, of which 
one pulled the string and smothered the incautious entrant. But 
gradually she won their confidence. With instinctive courtesy 
they never would approach her dwelling unless by direct invitation, 
and when within moved about gravely and spoke seldom. Madame 
to them was a remote royal personage. The silver toilet service did 
not move them—thinking that silver was always money they called 
the precious metal bright tin—and the Persian rugs were an incum- 
brance to the feet. They hinted also that the floor coverings and 
hangings would in time prove a happy hunting ground for insects 
and other vermin of the woods. But when one day Madame 
opened a trunk and spread before their astonished eyes the glories 
of her underwear they instantly fell down and worshipped. They 
had never seen such garments, they had not the slightest notion 
of how to put them on, yet the beautiful texture and soft feel of 
the feminine things bowled them over instantly. Perhaps it was 
the instinct of clothes in their white blood bursting forth ; perhaps 
it was some deeper, more universal, instinct which makes women 
of all races kin. I don’t know. But Madame assures me, and I 
believe her, that at the first sight and touch of her ‘ things’ Joy 
and Cry bowed their frizzy heads and did obeisance. They did 
more than that a few days later. Coming homelate one afternoon 
after a turtle hunt with Willatopy, Madame found Joy and Cry in 
her tent posturing before the deeply interested eyes of her maid’ 
Marie. The banana-leaf petticoats lay neglected on the floor, where 
they had been tossed, and the girls were clad in French frillies 
with which Marie had invested them. Madame was angry, and 
the girls shrank away from her. In rapid furious French Madame 
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scarified that thoughtless warm-hearted maid of hers, and warned 
her to leave the girls alone as she had warned her to leave Willatopy 
alone. Robbed by Madame’s stern orders of the fascinating frillies 
the girls resumed their own petticoats and sadly withdrew. The 
incident worried Madame not a little, and she spoke very plainly 
and seriously to Marie about it. It showed by how frail a tie 
these half-white feminine creatures were held to the simple native 
habit of life, which their white father had laid down for them. I 
had nearly written ‘ native life and customs,’ but checked when 
I remembered a discovery which Madame had made concerning 
these girls. Though they dressed as natives, and lived in all other 
respects the lives of natives, there was a sub-conscious force in their 
white blood which cut them off from familiar commerce with native 
boys. Girls and widows in the Torres Straits follow their 
inclinations, the girls of their hearts, the widows—one is told— 
most commonly of their mature avarice. Married women, by 
immemorial and most potent custom, are chaste as Junos. But 
from this most universal of social customs these two girls, Joy and 
Cry, tacitly yet resolutely stood apart. Their own mother was 
astonished ; she could not comprehend an abstinence which con- 
sorted so queerly, to her mind, with their vigorous healthy natures. 
Yet it was so, as she almost tearfully assured Madame. ‘ But 
surely you should be glad,’ said Madame, puzzled and inclined 
towards laughter at the woeful visage of little Mrs. Toppys. ‘ Their 
father, had he lived, would have honoured his daughters for this 
—exclusiveness.’ 

‘But how will they ever claim husbands?’ wailed the Hula 
woman from New Guinea. ‘How can they ever ask a boy in 
marriage if already they are known to be so cold and unnatural ?’ 
It is the woman who proposes marriage in the Straits, and the man 
who, after full consideration, gives or withholds his assent. 

Madame soothed the disconsolate widow, and went away 
smiling. Grant had declared that all the vices and diseases in 
the Torres Straits were the gift of the white man, but the instinctive 
aloofness of Joy and Cry revealed to the uncomprehending world 
of Tops Island that some hidden virtue after all sprang from the 
‘white strain in their blood. 

Madame, a hardy investigator, and always frank in her dealings 
with mankind, tackled Willatopy, the brother of Joy and Cry, and 

- the lover of numberless brown girls whom his blue eyes vanquished 
at sight. ‘My brown girls, they are nothing,’ declared this easy- 
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mannered Don Juan. ‘ But Joy and Cry are the daughters of my 
father, the Great White Chief. They are not meat for the scum 
of Baru. The boys here, what are they but tillers of my garden 
when they work and whipping-blocks for my stick when they 
don’t? I am rich, I do not work. These others I make work 
for me and pay in white silver from my banker. They are the 
dirt under my feet, and if one of them drew near to Joy and Cry, 
to speak to them without my leave, I would let out his blood upon 
the sand and would smoke his head over the fire in my cookhouse.’ 
There was nothing of the modern democrat about Willatopy. 
As he imagined to himself, and declared to Madame, the fate of 
a native island suitor for the temporary favours of his sisters, he 
drew forth one of the deadly trench daggers which Alexander, a 
trader in hardware for the Islands, had given him in a moment of 
expansion. I beg the pardon of Alexander Ewing, man of business. 
He had sold two daggers to Willatopy at ‘trade prices,’ at a 
tremendous discount which had made them seem to him like 
gifts. : 
Those two trench daggers, which had attracted Willatopy as 
‘ just the things for sharks,’ bring me to Willatopy the Sportsman. 
He was rich, he did no work. He paid reluctant impecunious 
native boys to cut his bananas and plant their rhizomes—even 
the bountiful banana needs some culture—to sow seeds and reap 
vegetables in his garden, to feed his fowls and pigs, and to keep 
fresh and sweet the sago-palm thatch of his hut. But though 
he did not work Willatopy was an indefatigable sportsman. 
Incidentally, it is true, he supplied the family with fish and dugong 
and turtle, but, in his code—which had a recognisable family likeness 
to thecode of his father’s country—fishing and hunting and shooting, 
whatever their yield in food, were not to be confounded with loath- 
some and derogatory Work. The labour which they exacted was 
Sport, and rich man though he was, he could pour out his sweat 
over them and still remain proudly and unstainedly idle. 
Willatopy’s trench daggers were sweet weapons. They slipped 
over the fingers and were gripped in the fist, so that the six-inch 
blades stood out as deadly steel extensions of the forearm. With 
the ordinary dagger one stabs up or down with a blade held at 
right angles to the wrist, but with trench daggers one hits out as 
in boxing, and delivers a blow with the weight of the body behind 
it. When Willatopy first put the two daggers on his hands and 
hit out, right, left, Ewing bolted behind the smoke stack. ‘They 
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are just the thing for sharks, commented Willie with approval. 
‘Then take them off, boy, till you meet the sharks,’ implored our 
cautious Alexander. 

Soon after Madame had been installed in her tents, after much 
going and coming at high tide through the ‘lubbers hole’ of the 
bar—she held that one hair-raising journey through the surf was 
enough for honour—Willatopy summoned his gracious lady to 
witness the first trial of the daggers. ‘There are plenty of sharks 
in the bay,’ said he, ‘fine sharks, as big as a whaleboat.’ 

‘But what do you want with daggers?’ inquired Madame, 
vaguely recalling pictures of shark fishing with ropes and hooks. 

‘To kill the sharks with,’ explained Willatopy. ‘One hits, so 
and so, under the side fins.’ 

‘But surely you don’t mean to go into the water among the 
sharks ?’ gasped Madame, who, had she been a loyal representative 
of the Baronet of Wigan, should have welcomed any hazard to the 
life of the Heir of Topsham. 

‘ Of course,’ said Willatopy grinning. ‘Sharks are just clumsy 
sheep. Nogood, Madame. One at a time is no sport at all, but 
if I can get two at once, one with each dagger, there should be 
fun. So and so.’ He hit out as he had done before Ewing, and 
Madame skipped like a she-goat. Willie with a dagger on each 
fist was a most alarming neighbour. 

Madame became reconciled to the expedition with difficulty. 
To her it was a wanton trifling with death for Willatopy, however 
expert @ swimmer, to venture with two bits of steel on his fists 
into the shark-infested bay. She had all the white woman’s dread 
of the man-eating shark and could not get contact with Willatopy’s 
indifference. But when Mrs. Toppys had assured her that a shark, 
properly approached, is as harmless as a seal, and the two girls 
were not sufficiently interested to look on at the hunting, she 
consented to be present herself. But she made conditions. The 
yacht’s dinghy in which she was going must be rowed by two 
sailors, and a third must stand in the bows with a dugong spear 
ready to interpose should Willatopy seem to be in grievous peril. 
The Heir of Toppys grinned at these childish precautions. To 
him they were just a white woman’s foolishness. 

The dinghy was rowed out to a part of the bay which was known 
to Willatopy as good shark country, and the boy busied himself 
in tying scraps of cord to the grips of the daggers and to his own 
wrists. He wanted to make sure that the daggers would not get 
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adrift when he opened his hands in swimming, and would be 
ready in place at the moment when his fists closed. He was 
not excited in the least degree ; his one feeling was a mild desire 
to test the efficiency of trench daggers as shark killers. When 
he had brought the lifeboat through the big rollers on the bar he 
had been visibly exalted ; now on the eve of shark killing he was 
no more than placidly interested in the efficacy of his twin daggers. 

He slipped over the side of the dinghy and the rowers lay on 
their oars. He had told them to give him room, at least a hundred 
yards, lest the sharks might be frightened away. I think that that 
direction eased Madame’s mind more than all his previous protesta- 
tions. Sharks must be far less terrible than she had supposed if 
they could be frightened away by a dinghy. 

Madame, herself a good swimmer by European standards, 
watched Willie amazed. She had never supposed that a human 
being could swim with that perfect ease and swift smoothness. 
His brown body lay down in the water as if it loved it, and a bow 
wave rose and curled over the almost buried head. He swam 
on his side with a tremendous reach forward and thrust of his 
powerful right arm, and the drive of his legs was a revelation in 
the possibilities of marine propulsion. Madame could not see how 
he breathed, for his head was cuddled down on the left shoulder, 
though breathe he must have done somehow. ‘I can’t properly 
describe it,’ said Madame to me afterwards. ‘ He was a human 
torpedo. He went forward in one continuous smooth rush with 
that clear bow wave curling over his head.’ 

At a little distance, which to Madame looked too far for safety— 
she still placed an emergency trust in the dugong spear—Willatopy’s 
head rose up and he stopped. Balancing himself in the water by 
imperceptible movements of hands and legs Willatopy was hanging 
out his body as a bait for timid sharks. It was not long before one 
swooped down upon so attractive a prey. Madame saw the feather 
of water flung up by a black moving fin, while Willatopy peering 
far down into the clear depths of the bay was on the alert against 
an attack more subtle. ‘Silly beast,’ murmured he, and his fists 
tightened on the trench daggers. The black fin ran up and then 
disappeared as the shark rolled over to strike upwards with those 
triple rows of teeth which are set at some distance behind and 
below the snout. A shark must attack its prey belly upwards, 
and strike from below; if its mouth were in its snout, like a 
crocodile’s, it would be a much more dangerous foe. The shark 
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rolled over and struck upwards. Willatopy’s head vanished, his 
brown body curled over lazily, and he dived exactly as a dolphin 
dives. A long swooping flash downwards. The shark broke the 
surface where Willie’s head had been and Willatopy reappeared 
where the black fin had been. Shark and boy had changed places, 
and if Madame had been nearer she might have seen the grin 
spread out on Willatopy’s face. The shark twisted its long body 
about, again rolled over, and again struck upwards. Grinning 
contemptuously Willatopy slipped downwards under the rising 
shark, and appeared again behind its tail. 

‘Why doesn’t he kill the brute ?’ muttered Madame. 

‘I don’t rightly understand,’ replied the man with the fatuous 
spear. ‘It looks ’orrible dangerous to me, ma’am. I can’t ’ardly 
believe the nigger boy will come back alive.’ 

Once or twice more the shark struck at Willie, and once or twice 
more the boy evaded the stroke but made no attack himself.. Then 
all saw for what he waited. Another black fin, with a curling 
feather rising before it, came sliding up to take part in the sport. 
Madame, frightened, was now on her feet. Had time permitted 
she would, I think, have disobeyed Willatopy’s instruction and 
urged the boat forward to his assistance. But there was no time. 
The first shark was attacking again and the second was rapidly 
approaching. Willatopy no longer delayed action. He evaded as 
before the upward stroke of shark number one and then, before 
the beast could turn, twisted about under water and rose 
beneath the belly of shark number two. Right, left, both daggers 
went home under the fin. Turning without coming to the surface 
for breath—he could stay nearly two minutes under water— 
Willatopy swooped back at his first opponent, slipped under it 
as he had done with the other, and again shot out both fists— 
so and so. He came up between the two big fish in water reddened 
by their blood, and watched warily for further signs of activity. 
But both sharks were dead; he had struck very swiftly but he 
had struck home truly. 

Willatopy swam towards the boat. Shark hunting, especially 
with the very efficient trench daggers, was a sport which rapidly 
palled, and he had done with it. But it had not quite done with 
him. When he was some twenty yards from the motionless boat, 
a third shark, more cunning than his two fellows, rose at Willie 
from the depths without giving fin warning on the surface. But 
Willatopy was not caught yet. One swims with very cleanly 
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skinned eyes in shark-infested waters, and the boy saw the shark’s 
shadow before its body was near enough to be dangerous. The 
shark rising belly upwards could not see the boy drop downwards 
like a stone, and when it did sight him the stroke had failed, and 
Willatopy had dived under the boat. Madame leaning out over 
the side glared down into the clear almost still water. She saw 
what is rarely seen, an underwater fight between a man and a 
shark, and she saw, moreover, how fully Willatopy was justified 
in his self-confidence. The white body of the great fish shot by 
the dark form of the lithe quickly-manceuvring boy who, as it went 
past, flashed out two blows, right and left, as if he were a boxer 
side-stepping and countering an opponent’s rush. Madame could 
not see the daggers rip home but she saw the blood spurt from the 
side of the shark, and its huge body writhe and shudder. Then 
up came Willatopy’s head not six feet from the boat, and he swung 
himself in over the stern. The dead shark, still quivering, rolled 


.slowly up to the surface and floated there beside its slayer. The 


body, after allowing for the immersed portions, was a good deal 
longer than the sixteen-foot dinghy. 

‘They are good knives,’ said Willatopy, pulling the trench 
daggers off his fists, and unfastening the retaining cords. ‘ They 
are good knives, just the things for sharks. But sharks are silly 
sheep, Madame, hardly worth the trouble of killing.’ He pointed to 
the three big bodies, each floating in its own red pool, and laughed. 
‘Two at once and then thethird. One kills them just like the sheep 
that they are. There is no danger at all, not one little bit.’ 


But though Joy and Cry would not.trouble to come out of their 
hut to see Willatopy kill sharks in the bay, they skipped like school- 
girls at the promise of a dance, when offered a fishing trip to the 
Great Barrier. They were Hulas of New Guinea whose savage 
ancestors had for countless ages fished the waters to leeward of 
the Barrier. It was the great kindly sea farm of the Hulas, it had 
grown with them through more thousands of years than mankind 
can count, and it will stand there grand, massive, and mysterious 
long after the last Hula has vanished from the earth. The abrupt — 
north end of the Barrier was some ten miles distant—Madame 
could hear in her tent the everlasting thunder of the surf against 
its outer wall—and thence it wound southwards, skirting the 
North Queensland coast, though never touching it, for twelve 
hundred wave-swept miles. Inshore from Brisbane to Cape York 
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there interpose deep navigable channels, starred with islands, and 
through the Barrier itself are cut gaps here and there by which 
the hardy navigator may pass in safety from the outside Pacific 
Ocean to the inner channels. By such a passage Willatopy, the 
boy of twelve, had steered his father’s yawl with his father’s corpse 
lashed to its deck. 

The Barrier is a long narrow tortuous wall of which the outer 
face—where the coral polyps love to cling in the foaming surf of 
the Pacific—drops down almost sheer for hundreds of feet. On 
the inner side the water is more shallow and broken up by reefs. 
This wall, twelve hundred miles long, is not more than a quarter 
of a mile wide on its coping and in some stretches is no more than a 
hundred feet. For hundreds of thousands of years the madrepores 
have been working upon it, each one living out his tiny life in the 
whirl of the surf, and then dying to leave his skeleton of lime as 
one more brick in the gigantic masonry. 

Willatopy took charge of the expedition to the Great Barrier. , 
He was well equipped with gear, for, being very rich and not consent- 
ing to do any work, he bought his nets in Thursday Island. The one 
which he dragged out of store looked as if it would hold enough 
fish to feed the Island for twelve months. It was sixty feet long 
and about ten feet wide. One edge was weighted and the other 
buoyed, and draw-ropes were rigged so that the whole net could 
be pulled into one long narrow bag. For the service of the fishing 
party he commandeered the motor-launch and two whaleboats. 
‘ We will go out with the ebb and come back on the flood,’ said he, 
‘and the jolly little motor-boat shall tow the whalers. When we 
arrive the motor-boat shall be anchored in safety, while we fish 
from the whaleboats. We shall want,’ he spoke as confidently 
as if the resources of the Humming Top were as unreservedly at 
his call as were those of Tops Island, ‘we shall want six strong 
sailors for each boat, and an engineer to look after the motor. I 
don’t understand motors.’ 

‘May we have the boats and men?’ asked Madame sweetly 
of Ching, who had come ashore to pay his regular morning visit. 
He was responsible for Madame’s safety on the Island, and nothing 
would persuade him that her pretty head was not in grievous peril. 
The Skipper belonged-to the dark adventurous past. 

‘You are the owner,’ growled he, ‘and if you choose to 
butt my boats on the reefs it is your responsibility, Madame 
Gilbert,’ 
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‘ Willatopy is a first-rate pilot,’ saidshe. ‘I will trust the boats - 
with him.’ 

The Skipper swore under his breath. ‘It is not my boats I 
think of but of your foolishness, Madame. You will spoil ‘that 
Moor until he gets outside himself, and then you will be sorry 
for the rest of your life. Once a savage always a savage. He 
is @ grand pilot of the Straits, because he has lived in them and 
sailed them all his life. But in everything else he is a naked savage. 
Go away fishing if you please, you will be safe with my men.’ 

Ching turned sulkily away. He grudged Willatopy that local 
knowledge of the Coral Sea which he would never have opportunity 
to accumulate for himself, and above all he grudged him Madame’s 
undisguised favours. Madame landed a parting dig in the middle 
of the Skipper’s back. ‘ Willatopy may be a Moor,’ said she, 
‘whatever a Moor may be. But you can’t look him in the eyes 
and protest that he isn’t a Toppys.’ That was the worst of the 
poor Skipper’s troubles. He had served the Family for twenty- 
five years, he had all the Devon man’s respect for the landed gentry 
of his native county, and he was subjected almost nightly to the 
veiled hints of Alexander Ewing. Why had Madame Gilbert 
sailed for the Torres Straits, and did she and Sir John know that 
the Willatopy whom they had found was there waiting to be found ? 
It was not only the naked savagery of Willatopy which made 
Captain Ching long to destroy him. 

Madame, the girls, and Willatopy went forth to the yacht 
in the dinghy, passing the bar at nearly high water, and there 
joined the procession of boats which lay waiting for them. The 
second engineer took charge of the motor engine, Willatopy himself 
grasped the tiller, Joy and Cry bubbling with eagerness to travel 
in a ‘ buzz boat’ clambered into the bows, and the adventurers 
set forth for the Great Barrier. It was early morning. The sun 
shone as it shone every day throughout that gracious southern 
winter. Its rays had a shrewd bite in them which one never feels 
in the moist English summer, so that Madame never ventured to 
confront them at high noon without the protection of a helmet. 
The wind was blowing up from the south-east as it always did, 
freshening every moment and urging on the tireless Pacific rollers. 
The string of boats rose and fell as Willatopy drove them across 
the swell, and every now and then a wave would break over the 
bows, and the warm salt spray lash across the faces of the passengers. 
Madame Gilbert in her bathing dress and thin trench-coat was 
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“equipped to laugh at the lashing of salt water, and the skins of the 
half-castes glistened as it soaked into them. Willatopy, at a hint 
from Madame—though he raised his eyebrows in surprise—had put 
on the holiday trousers of Thursday Island. But he warned her 
that when the serious business of fishing called for his professional 
attention the absurd usages of civilisation would go scat. 

‘ That is right,’ explained Madame, ‘in the water. But on land 
or in a boat you should be dressed—slightly. Your father was an 
English gentleman, Willatopy.’ 

‘My father said,’ quoted Willatopy, ‘ without clothes there is 
no curiosity. Sin came into the world with clothes.’ 

‘ Yes,’ replied Madame. ‘ But that was a long time ago. And 
sin having come we have got to put up with it. I prefer you in 
trousers, Willatopy.’ 

‘ As my lady pleases,’ said he, and Madame started. It was a 
strange sentence to come from so very dark a mouth, and she 
wondered where he had heard it. Then she remembered that it 
was Marie’s English formula in acknowledgment of an instruction. 
Willatopy never came to her tent without invitation and, so far 
as she knew, had never met Marie except in the officers’ mess on 
the yacht. Where could he have heard her use just that phrase ? 
Had Marie in her clandestine French fashion constituted herself 
the instructress of Willatopy in polite usages as she herself under- 
stood them? Violet lightning began to flash from Madame’s 
eyes, and she determined to be very watchful of the movements 
of that maid of hers. Ever since her confidential talk with Grant 
of Thursday Island she had felt that the presence of Marie in the 
yacht and on the Island was a danger. Marie was a promiscuous 
little she-devil wholly devoid of moral scruples. If, in defiance of 
Madame’s warning, she indulged her esoteric tastes for Willatopy’s 
brown skin and bright blue eyes grave mischief might be done 
before it could be stopped. ‘If she does,’ murmured Madame, 
through her gritting teeth, ‘I will send her back to France to be 
shot. And I will give myself the pleasure of attending her execution. 
There is no weak masculine softness about me.’ 

The water had fallen below its full height when Madame caught 
her first glimpse of the famous Barrier, and the Pacific swell urged 
against the outer face by the south-east trade wind was meeting 
the tidal flow and tossing great spumes of spray high into the air. 
Over the whole width of the reef the water boiled and roared, and 
masses of coral limestone, tons in weight, were flung about like small 
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stones. Although the madrepores cannot live above the level 
of low water the Barrier was several feet higher. By force of the 
swell which beats perpetually on the outer wall, where the polyps 
flourish in the surf, and where their millions of tiny skeletons, are 
perpetually adding to the structure, lumps are being torn off and 
piled upon the coping of the wall. These lumps under the solvent 
action of sun and water become cemented into masses, so that 
the purity of the original madrepores’ design is partially lost and the 
Barrier has risen higher than the polyps unaided could have built 
it. The sea is no respecter of coral graveyards. 

Though the Barrier broke the full force of the Pacific rollers 
enough of water swirled over it to set the string of boats tossing 
and bucking in the tide rips of the sheltered western face. 
Willatopy ordered the whaleboats to be cast off and the motor- 
launch to be anchored some half a mile short of the reef. 
The second engineer remained on board of her, but the Topy family 
and Madame Gilbert transferred their wet persons to one of the 
whaleboats. The long net was dragged out and stretched between 
the boats which drifted slowly on parallel courses towards the 
Barrier. Between them ran the line of floats which marked the 
upper edge of the net. As the boats moved rather faster than 
the heavily weighted net it sagged between them, pulling out into 
a long wide-mouthed bag from the jaws of which the fish, feeding 
in the shallows, could not readily escape. The net was carried 
forward in this fashion until the boats which were controlling it 
had reached the inner shelving edge of the reef, and the depth of 
-water had come down to about ten feet, which, it may be recalled, 
was the depth to which the weighted edge of the net descended. 
Then the fun began, for the drag rope on the lower edge became 
entangled in the rough coral lumps on the sea floor, and the fish 
which had been herded between the net’s capacious jaws began to 
scurry forth through the opening avenues of escape. To Madame 
this overflow, as it were, seemed to matter little ; for, between the 
boats, the fish were leaping in hundreds, even thousands, and if 
half of them won a way to freedom there would be far more 
than the Humming Top or Tops Island could possibly consume. 
But the family of Topy had other views. The moment had arrived 
for which these amphibians had waited and hoped : anyone, white 
or brown, could trap sea fish in a net; it was vouchsafed to them 
alone, hereditary fishers of Hula, to pursue escaping fish into their 
own depths, and to catch them directly by hand and teeth. 
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When the lower drag rope caught and strained Willatopy 
directed both boats to anchor, and cried out to his sisters in native 
dialect. What he said in words Madame did not know, but what 
he meant was instantly made plain. Up leapt the three Topys, 
away went trousers and banana-leaf petticoats, and the three of 
them, bare as when they were born and revelling in their supreme 
sea skill, streaked overboard. The one dark body and the two 
light ones flashed over the gunwale and took the water like seals. 
Down they went to where gaps opened between the net and the 
sea floor and the fish were struggling to escape. The human fish 
swooped upon the sea natives and grappled them with claws and 
teeth. These were no small feeble defenceless fish; the least of 
them weighed a pound and a half, and the erectile spines near the 
tail fins made them in their own element opponents worthy even 
of the Hula Topys. Avoiding the spines the Topys, boy and girls 
of equal skill and quickness, grabbed the elusive fish by the gills, 
and when both hands were full buried their sharp white fangs in 
the backs of them. 

‘I shall never forget that sight,’ said Madame to me. ‘ Down 
they would all flash for a few seconds, and then the three black 
heads shot up, and fish in torrents poured into the boat. Blood 
ran from their mouths and from the bitten backs of the captured 
fish. Often and often they shot up, all three of them, with a two- 
pounder in each hand and another gripped in their jaws. We 
poor white folk are proud if we can by artifice tickle a trout in its 
lair and ravish it from a hole with our hands. These Hula Topys 
caught fish in the free open sea. They never seemed to miss their 
swoop, for they stayed down a few seconds only at each dive and 

_never came up with empty hands. Their diving was a revelation. 
There was no effort in it, no clumsy heaving up of the loins and 
extravagant splashing. Their brown bodies rolled over and 
vanished with as little of fuss as the diving of a seal. Perhaps 
that is the nearest word to describe what I saw. The Topys were 
just seals. Their frizzy hair plastered down by the water gave 
them, too, something of the look of seals. All the while they never 
paused for breath. It was up and down, up and down, without 
ceasing, for fully a quarter of an hour and the fish came aboard 
in a torrent. Our bottom boards were covered before the Topys 
ceased. And then it was the girls who stopped to rest, not that 
indefatigable Willatopy. Joy and Cry swung in over the high 
sharp bows and sat down panting on the forward thwart. I was 
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interested to observe,’ she went on, ‘ that the girls were tattooed 
in deep blue patterns down the centre line of the body and on the 
upper part of their thighs. And this interested me for Willatopy 
had no tattoo marks at all. The pattern was identical on both 
girls, a series of light brown saltires on a blue ground resembling 
Alexander’s Scottish St. Andrew’s Cross. It was curious that 
the Hon. William Toppys should have permitted his daughters 
to submit to the Hula tribal markings, while his son was excluded. 
But perhaps men are not tattooed in the tribe, though most of the 
brown Melanesian boys on Tops Island had some face markings. 
What struck me most vividly was the effect of the tattooing in 
removing the appearance of bareness. If the Topy girls had been 
tattooed from breast to knee they would have appeared to the 
casual eye to have been wearing tight bathing dresses, woven in 
blue and brown checks. There is a lot to be said for tattooing. 
Though my dear men turned their bashful backs there was no 
suggestion at all of immodesty about Joy and Cry. I loved their 
admirable unconscious simplicity.’ 

When the whaleboats had been loaded with fish to their utmost 
capacity, the unwanted remainder were allowed to go free and 
the net was hauled in and coiled down. It was the hand and 
mouth fishing which the Topys really loved—the savage sport, not 
the larder, which absorbed their interests. The net was a means 
to an end—the penning up of fish so that Willie and his sisters 
might attack them in their native element. The party lunched 
by the Barrier while waiting for the tide to turn, and at slack 
water Willatopy suggested that Madame, already clad in her silk 
bathing gear, should go over the side with him. Madame was 
willing but dreaded sharks. She was quite fearless when confronted 
by risks which she understood, but the thought of swimming with 
sharks smelling at her toes made the brave lady’s blood run cold. 
For her daily swims off the Island she always kept to a small narrow 
creek warranted by Willatopy to be shark proof. 

‘Sharks are nothing,’ remonstrated Willie. ‘They will not come 
where so many boats are, and if they do I will drive them away.’ 

‘But you have no daggers here, Willie,’ objected Madame. 
‘Even you cannot shoo away sharks with bare hands.’ 

One of the sailors offered his sheath knife, but Willatopy put it 
aside. ‘ Ifa silly shark comes by I will borrow it,’ said he. ‘There 
will be time enough.’ 

Spurred by all this easy indifference—though she saw herself 
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being gobbled up by a huge shark while Willatopy was strolling 
off to borrow the sailor’s knife—Madame flung aside the trench- 
coat and her sun helmet, and stood forth as a reluctant sacrifice 
for the honour of the white races. Though it may have really been 
a case of heroism without risk, in her terrified imagination the seas 
swarmed with black shark fins. Over she went, and following her 
went Willatopy and the girls. 

‘I can swim a bit,’ said Madame, ‘ and rather fancied myself 
at home. But those brown seals made rings round me. While 
I lumbered noisily along they would frisk to and fro, now behind, 
now in front, now on either side. Whenever they pleased they 
would join me in half a dozen swift vivid strokes. My progress 
was exactly like that of an elderly fat woman down a field with 
three terriers sporting about her. It was a humiliating spectacle. 
I did my best, I swam as fast as I could, and when I got back to 
the boat I was puffing like an asthmatic grampus. Willatopy 
was good enough to say that I had quite a useful leg drive and 
might learn to swim some day if I stuck at it. He regarded me 
much as a plus golfer does his thirty-six handicap grandmother. 
I knew better than to show those Topys that ungainly agitated 
sprawl which in Europe we call diving from the surface. But 
though the swimming was a humiliation I enjoyed sitting in the 
sun to dry.’ 

They returned as they had come, the motor-launch towing 
the whaleboats, and were sped homewards by the welling flood 
tide. Madame, though she knew it not, was nearing the end of 
her brief spell of irresponsible happiness. While they had been 
disporting themselves off the Barrier Fate had rung up the curtain 
for the Final Act in the drama of Willatopy. It was an Act which 
was long in the playing, but the end loomed inevitable almost from 
the opening bars of the overture. As the string of boats merrily 
buzzed into the narrow bay they all saw that the Humming Top 
no longer lay there alone. Within. the entrance, moored to the 
opposite bank, lay a small schooner which had just come in, for the 
crew were even at that moment stowing her lowered sails upon 
the deck. 

‘ What is that ship ?’’ asked Madame, her brows gathering into 
an uneasy frown. The Island seemed so much the private property 
of the Topys and of the Humming Top that the presence of a stranger 
schooner became an unmannerly intrusion. Especially so weather- 
beaten and dirty a schooner as that one over there. 
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‘ Trading schooners often shelter here for the night, while on a 
round of the islands,’ explained Willatopy. ‘My yawl does all 
the Baru trade that there is.’ 

But Madame Gilbert, in spite of this satisfying explanation 
of the schooner’s presence in the bay, continued to look upon the 
vessel with disfavour. If one schooner dropped in thus un- 
ceremoniously, another might come, and another. Some day 
strangers might land, strangers from Thursday Island or from the 
big world beyond Thursday Island. The splendid steam-yacht 
at its moorings and Madame’s luxurious camp outfit in the woods 
were not common objects of the shore to be accepted in the Straits 
without explanation. And they would use up a lot of explanation 
and still leave the curious unsatisfied. There was too much of 
Toppys about the Island and the yacht for their conjunction to 
be wholly a matter of chance. Grant, Willatopy’s banker, already 
knew much and had guessed the rest. He was safe, for his own 
reasons. But others coming might carry away to Thursday Island, 
and thence to the big world beyond Thursday Island, a story of the 
Toppys yacht afloat and of the Topy family ashore ; and some might 
—some certainly would—connect the one with the other. From 


that discovery to a peering into local registers would be, for our 
inquisitive white race, a brief step. Too many people knew the 
Toppys secret already, and too many more must presently get 
some hint of it. It was not much of a secret after all. Madame 
frowned at the dirty schooner and shrugged her shoulders. It 
was not her secret anyway, though she had done her best to keep it. 


(To be continued.) 





‘NACH PARIS!’ 
BY W. L. BLENNERHASSETT, D.S.O. 


Tue great soldiers and sailors who write on the war seem dogged 
by misfortune. But they get their deserts, for it is neither wise 
for mortal men to anticipate the verdict of time, nor prudent to 
usurp the historian’s profession, which is not theirs. 

This criticism applies with particular force to Germany. There 
the floodgates have been opened to a war-literature which, for 
the multitude of ex parte accounts it contains, gives the impression 
that the German chiefs are keener on saving their own reputation by 
laying blame upon everybody and everything, than on recognising 
that the eventful miscarriage of their plans was due to the innate 
faults of their State organism. They should have realised that, 
apart from strategy, tactics, and military history, there is yet 
another branch of learning ; it is what the great Jomini named 
the ‘ philosophy of war.’ 

Soldiers are by nature large-hearted, for the human leaning 
towards hypocrisy is corrected by the burden of responsibility 
in war and the sight of death. Hence, the military leaders of 
the Entente are inclined to be generous, not merely because having 
won, they can afford to adopt that attitude, but because it conforms 
to their conceptions of chivalry towards a beaten foe. In the 
course of a prolonged ordeal they have come to look upon General 
von Ludendorff as one of the ablest exponents of the art of war 
of his country, paid tribute to his iron will and unbending energy, 
the lucidity of his style and all but Napoleonic precision of such 
of his orders as came into their hands. But, when his book! 
appeared, the man who had taken so exalted a part in his country’s 
bid for the hegemony of Europe was already an exile at Hessle- 
holmsgard, a popular idol betrayed alike by the fickleness of 
fortune and the changeability of the crowd. His Germany, in 
the throes of the Spartacist revolution, was engrossed with greater 
cares and in no mood to listen to this apologia of failure. In the 
Entente countries, however, the book was widely read notwith- 
standing the inevitable reaction in the mind of the public which 
is trying to forget the war. Yet expert criticism was largely 


1 My War Memories, 1914-1918, by General Ludendorff. London: Hutchin- 
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withheld, one reason being that at the time of its appearance a 
great many men qualified to speak were still in military service, 
another that foreign readers were not interested in his recriminations 
against his own fellow-countrymen. 

Yet Ludendorff’s book belongs to history; it is a human 
document of extreme value. Its mere compilation in so short a 
time is proof, if any were needed, of the indefatigable zeal of this 
man. Rarely has an important personage laid bare his soul and 
his prejudices so soon after events. Never, perhaps, has an author 
so skilfully differentiated between what it was wise to say and to 
omit. The circumlocution of the truth without the telling of an 
untruth mirrors the system of the Hohenzollern Empire which 
this soldier personifies. 

Of an entirely different order is General (Alexander) von Kliick’s 
book, entitled ‘ The March on Paris and the Battle of the Marne.”* 
Liberally documented and annotated (not without grim humour) ? 
by the Historical Section (Military Branch) of the Committee of 
Imperial Defence, it constitutes an invaluable contribution towards 
a thorough understanding of the military operations de grande 
envergure on the Western front in the classic days of the war 
of movement. The hero of the book is the man whose work is 
before us. Sixty-eight years of age at the outbreak of the war 
he had become Army Inspector on October 1, 1913, thereby entering 
the select circle of German military hierarchy whence the majority 
of the original Army Commanders were drawn. This is interesting 
because in the forty-three years of peace the process of selection 
to higher commands was rigorously controlled by the ‘ Military 
Cabinet ’ of the Emperor, the assessment of human values reposing 
on a strictly theoretical basis, as experience gained in colonial 
warfare was rejected ex principio. A system that evolved a 
Hindenburg, a Ludendorff and a Mackensen, to mention but these 
three, has much to commend itself if it is borne in mind that 
the number of failures was comparatively restricted, the first 
Commander of the German Eighth Army (on the Russian front), 
General (Max) von Prittwitz and Gaffron, being an outstanding 
example. Few bore memories of the 1870-71 war save in 
subordinate positions. Of these, Colonel-General* von Kliick was 


1 Published by Edward Arnold, London, 1920. 

2 Von Klick is very skilfully hauled over the coals. Thus, on page 144, 
an absolutely untenable argument is crushed in laconic fashion. 

3 A title peculiar to the German Army. Von Kliick attained this rank on 
January 27, 1914. 
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one; he was wounded at Colombey—Nouilly (August 14, 1870) as 
a Second-Lieutenant. 

The duties thrust upon von Kliick at the beginning of the 
World War—‘ General One O’clock,’ as the Old Contemptibles used 
to call him—constitute the imponderabilia of life, for it is believed 
that he was singled out for his invidious task-only about half a 
year prior to the war for the reason that the ‘selected’ man, 
General von Eichhorn, had met with an accident entailing internal 
injuries which temporarily disqualified him from High Command. 

Be that as it may, at the end of 1913 or early Spring 1914, it 
came to the knowledge of the French General staff that at a ‘ war 
game ’ in Berlin under the critical eye of von Moltke the younger, 
the Chief of the General Staff, von Kliick, invaded France. The 
route he chose became known, vid Liége, Namur, and the Valley 
of the Oise, he reached and took Paris.* 

This incident merely confirmed what the Belgian General 
Brialmont had foreseen as early as 1882, namely, that the violation 
of the neutralised territory of Belgium was in the interest of the 
German High Command. It was a theory which gradually gained 
acceptance, partly from the knowledge obtained of German plans,” 
partly from the evidence of German strategic railway construction 
and the provisions made for the concentration of troops in the Aix- 
la-Chapelle frontier zone,?.and partly from the admission of promi- 
nent German military writers themselves. The Germans, who were 
known to be able to effect the concentration of an approximate 
total of one and a half million men on the Western front on the 
eleventh day of mobilisation (as against 1,100,000 men, same day, 
on the French side), had in their favour the superiority of training 
and gun power. But they required space for the manceuvre of 
their huge armies. General von Falkenhausen in his work entitled 
‘ Flankenbewegung und Massenheer’ merely insisted on an obvious 
need. 

A German advance across Belgium turned the French fortified 


1 See the Renaissance of Sept. 2, 1916, p. 13, La bataille de la Marne d’aprés 
des documents inédits. 

Von Kliick was, however, blamed for taking Paris instead of throwing him- 
self on the communications of the French Eastern Armies. But from indications 
I was furnished with at the time, I am personally inclined to believe that this 
‘ Kriegsspiel ’ took place as late as Easter, 1914. 

* These in their various elaborations by von Moltke the elder (from 1867 
onwards) and thereafter by von Schlieffen. 

* Specially from 1906 onwards—that is to say, after the first. Morocco crisis. 
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line, which, inaugurated by General Séré de Riviére, extended 
from a point west of Diedenhofen (Thionville) to Belfort, that is 
to say, about 200 km. in length; it consisted of strong defensive 
organisations and the four entrenched camps of Verdun, Epinal, 
Toul and Belfort. This chain? of fortified works, for a variety 
of reasons of a political and economic order, was incomplete both 
north and south; on the Swiss frontier, Langres—Dijon— 
Besangon, on the Belgian, Lille-—Maubeuge-Rheims, were not up 
to modern requirements. The defences of the ‘Second’ line, 
Lille~-Condé-La Fére-Rheims, were antiquated. 

Hence a swift advance of the German Armies of the right— 
von Kliick’s first army, von Biilow’s second and von Hausen’s 
third—imperilled the communications of the French Eastern 
Armies. In this originated the German hopes of forcing a decision 
at a time and on a battle-field of their own choice. What that 
means, every soldier knows. 

An important result of an advance through Belgium would also 
be to force upon the French changes in the disposition of their 
Armies while these were in process of concentration.2 Even though 
the possibility of a German violation of Belgian territory had been 
considered by the French General Staff the ‘variant’ in the 
concentration of the French Armies consequent upon the change of 
front was difficult to execute and might easily entail important 
delays. In any case, the ‘ variant’ involved a weakening of the 
Armies concentrated in the East and to that extent facilitated the 
movement of the German Armies of the left whose task was to break 
through the ‘gap of Charmes’ and second the enveloping movement 
from the north by a corresponding enveloping movement from the south 
vid Langres-Troyes. 

Here, then, we envisage the problem which confronted the French 
General Staff. The actual points selected for the sudden on- 
slaught—the so-called attaque brusquée * which was so much feared 
—remained controversial. But a close study of the situation con- 
vinced General Joffre that an offensive would be launched to break 
into France through the ‘gap of Bayon-Charmes,’ and so certain 
was he of this part of the German plan that all his dispositions 

1 It rested on the line of the great Vauban which had already saved France 
twice, in 1712 and in 1793. 

* This is what actually occurred: four corps had to be directed north while 
the concentration of the French Armies was in progress. 

8 Thus referred to by General Chanzy in his letter to General Campenon, 
Minister of War in the Gambetta Administration (1882). 
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were influenced by this consideration. The same applied to the 
Western exits of Luxemburg on the line Tréves-Montmédy- 
Stenay—Dun. 

On both these counts, events proved that the French were right. 
A serious aspect of the case was also that any advance which might 
be attempted through Belgium should be largely in the nature of 
a ‘diversion,’ the object of which would be to attract large French 
forces to the rather exposed line of the Meuse and yet deliver the 
main blow with the German Armies of the left in the gap of Charmes. 
If so, the responsibilities of the German General Staff in the northern 
theatre of war were considerably lessened, for an offensive which 
involved a wide northern sweep moved too much on ‘ exterior 
lines,’ tied large forces to the right wing and entailed long lines 
of communications. It was possible that their statesmen, not 
being psychologists, might impose some such limitation on the 
military in order to lighten the odium incurred by the violation 
of Belgian neutralised territory and leave the door open for negotia- 
tions with Belgium and Great Britain.! Moreover, it redounded 
more to Germany’s prestige as a great military power to break 
through the fortified French frontier zone than to submit to the 
law of her enemy by circumventing the entire line in defiance of 
international obligations. 

It is certain that the theory of the advance through Belgium 
being perhaps only in the nature of a ‘ diversion ’ had great weight 
with the French General Staff, which was in no way minded to 
denude the Eastern frontier unduly of troops until it could be 
definitely proved that the German right wing had become the Main 
Army of Operation. For this reason, also, certain plans which 
aimed at the transfer of the bulk of the French corps to the northern 
theatre of war—among them, that of General de la Croix, the 
most logical, but also the most extreme—were never considered ; 
‘variants’ of the original scheme of concentration alone were 
entertained. 

The policy of the French High Command may have erred on 
the side of prudence, but it has this much to say for itself, that 
the offensive of the ‘ Bavarian Army ’ (the German ‘ Sixth’ Army, 
G.0.C. Crown Prince Rupprecht of Bavaria) against Nancy and 

1 Strange as it may seem, there was a good deal in this argument. ‘or the 
Germans, as we know through the revelations of the American Ambassador, 
Mr. J. W. Gerard, thought that the Belgians would either retire with their armed 


forces on Antwerp, or make peace as soon as the honour of their arms was saved. 
German diplomacy acted on this belief immediately after the fall of Liége. 
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the gap of Charmes matured and failed, with the result that the 
Germans were robbed of that quick decision which alone could 
make for a short and triumphant war. If, in the event, the 
offensive of the German Armies of the right proved more formidable 
and more successful than anticipated and a large part of France 
fell into the hands of the invader, this was caused by the mis- 
fortunes of the initial campaign in Belgium for which the French 
General Staff was not solely responsible. 

We have already explained that the selection of von Kliick 
for the Command of the First Army, which was operating on the 
extreme right of the German line, was an eleventh hour resolve. 
The internal evidence of the book bears out that the Chief of Staff, 
von Moltke the younger, probably in remembrance of the ‘ Kriegs- 
spiel,’ above alluded to, over which they disagreed, looked upon 
him as a junior among Army Commanders whom he several times 
subordinated to von Biilow, the leader of the neighbouring (Second) 
Army. General von Kliick is right in inveighing against this 
system, for it was either the duty of the Supreme Command to 
intervene whenever differences of opinion arose, or a General 
Officer should have been placed in command of all the three armies 
of the right: von Kliick’s, von Biilow’s, and von Hausen’s. It is 
anyhow clear from the context that the cautious von Biilow and the 
impetuous von Kiliick, the former a man of varied staff experience, 
the latter a ‘Truppenfiihrer’ par excellence, could not agree. 
Only, in all the arguments von Kliick puts forward, it seems to us 
that von Biilow was in the right. What happened on the advance is 
briefly this : The fortress of Liége barred the German advance for 
seventy-six hours.? The Belgian Field Army under General Sellier de 
Moranville, instead of leaning on the entrenched camp of Liége, 
in a defence of the crossings of the Meuse, retired behind the river 
Gette, where it was out-numbered and out-manceuvred at any point 
of the field where the Germans chose to make the effort required. 
Though certain regiments distinguished themselves—among them 
the 22nd of the Line on the afternoon of August 18 at Hauthem 
Ste. Marguerite, the Belgian Army as a whole was never engaged, 


1 Our reasoning is purely based on von Kliick’s defence. Von Biilow’s Mein 
Bericht zur Marneschlacht, we have not yet seen. 

2 The seventy-six hours are calculated from 4 a.m. on Tuesday, August 4, to 
8 a.m. on Friday, August 7.—-The individual resistance of the forts subsequent to 
that date was of tactical, but not of strategic importance. (The North-eastern line 
of forts was being broken into, thus giving room for the First Army to move 
forward. See pp. 14,16 and 17. The advance started on August 13, at 9 a.m.) 
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but retired on the Dyle, whence, outflanked from the north a 
second time, it withdrew on Antwerp. 

These events of August 18 and 19 constitute what M. Gabriel 
Hanotaux, in his masterly exposition of the initial campaign in Bel- 
gium, stigmatises as the Rendezvous manqués of the Entente Armies. 
The consequence was that the Germans were virtually through 
Belgium on the morning of the nineteenth day of mobilisation.’ 

This rapid advance of the Germans not only accentuated the 
‘variant’ in the French concentration, but was a contributory 
cause of the decision to disembark the bulk of the British 
Expeditionary Force at Havre, which gave it an area of com- 
munications of a depth of approximately 160 miles. It is pathetic 
to see von Kliick, whose mind was clearly biased by preconceived 
opinions of British plans, look not only to Calais, Dunkirk and 
Boulogne, but to Zeebrugge for news of the British. Our 7th 
Division, which, later in the war, disembarked at the last-named 
port, must wonder how any experienced soldier could contemplate 
the landing of an entire army or even of large forces at that 
harbour. 

From this arises a fundamental misconception of the rdle of 
the British Army. Independent action in Belgium was out of the 
question and rapid co-operation with the French the only possible 
means of succour for the Belgian Army. The British, naturally, 
were to operate as far north as possible, so as to shorten their 
communications and avoid their overlapping with those of the 
French. But the first General Officer Commanding-in-Chief of the 
British Expeditionary Force was too great a man to allow himself 
to be hypnotised by the Channel ports. Throughout he conformed 
to the French Fifth Army (Lanrezac) upon whose left he operated, 
though von Kliick remained obsessed with the idea that the British 
communications ran from east to west. 

The rest is known. The scheme to force the British Army into 
Maubeuge miscarried and it made good its escape, thanks to the 
decision of the II Corps Commander (Sir Horace Smith-Dorrien) to 
face the enemy in a battle very appropriately named by the 
Germans the battle of Solesmes-Le Cateau.? The skill with which 
this action was broken off must live in history. 

1 Namur, however, was not yet in their hands. It surrendered on August 24, 


at 4 p.m. 

2 As von Kliick seems doubtful as to when Solesmes fell, we can establish, 
as an eye-witness, that it was on Tuesday, August 25, at 9 p.m., English time. 
(Author's private diary; unpublished.) 
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General von Kliick does not withhold his praise of the British 
Army, ‘which fought excellently.’ But, like every German, he 
bewails the tragic fate which robbed him of a quick decision alike 
against the British and the French. Ever impetuous, he grudges 
von Biilow the assistance he demands; from the days of Dinant, 
August 15—‘the victory without a to-morrow’ when the 
5th Division (Deligny) of General Franchet d’Espérey’s I Corps, 
much to von Biilow’s discomfiture, foiled von Hausen’s first attempt 
to cross the Meuse—to the very end of the advance, he complies 
when he must, but grudgingly. In his appraisement of the value of 
time, he can but think of Napoleon—whom he mis-quotes! (p. 23). 

Thus he reaches the Somme and expects a great battle. In 
that he is not altogether wrong, since Joffre considered it, but met 
with the refusal of the British (G.H.Q. Noyon, on August 27), who 
were not in a position to fight. 

On September 2 von Kliick gets to Compiégne after having 
once more made an attempt to catch the British but failed. He 
knows that they have left ‘just in time,’ though it is not clear 
whether he realises how near he came to catching the General Head- 
quarters Staff.” 

At this point, as usual, von Kliick gives us his operation order 
timed 9.45 P.M. But during the night September 2-3 he received 
a message from the Supreme Command which read as follows: 
‘The intention is to drive the French in a south-easterly direction 
from Paris. The First Army will follow in echelon behind the 
Second Army and will be responsible for the flank protection of the 
Armies.’ This order he cannot obey. He is a day’s march ahead 
of the Second Army (von Biilow’s) which, in turn, is ahead of the 
Third (von Hausen’s). If he were to be ‘halted for two days so 
as to get in echelon behind the Second Army, the enemy would 
regain the complete freedom of action of which he has been deprived.’ 
Hence, imbued with the cardinal theory of the German Staff 
respecting the ‘independence of the Subordinate Command,’ he 
conforms to the spirit of the wireless order and continues his 
advance while providing for his flank protection with the IV Reserve 
Corps (less one Brigade), the II Corps (only for the time being) and 
a Cavalry Division. 


1 Author’s private diary. General Joffre was at the time subjected to severe 
political pressure. 

2 Ibidem. The German approach was discovered by an air-reconnaissance. 
The author was the last to leave at 8.15 a.m. on August 31. 
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But we suspect von Kliick of not telling us the full story, which 
is established by a pencil draft of an operation order signed by 
him, which was headed ‘ given on Napoleon’s table in the palace 
of Compiégne, September 2, 1914 ’ and timed as above. 

This important document is unquestionably authentic and 
was meant to have been destroyed, but for a fortunate discovery 
of all the torn pieces.1 We say advisedly that it is ‘important’ 
for the reason that it reveals clearly the apprehensions of von 
Kliick, which are missing in the operation order which he purposes 
to give. For in effect the document we have seen throws the 
responsibility of deciding whether the Marne is to be crossed or not 
upon his Corps Commanders, who are enjoined to do so only if 
the enemy retires in confusion. 

It is, of course, possible that we have a draft before us which 
was amended and that this important stipulation was not 
embodied in the final ‘edition.’ But this is not probable. We 
are inclined to think that von Kliick is not bent on showing the 
world that he had at that time not yet made up his mind as to 
whether he had a routed enemy in front of him or not. For that, 
after all, is the main point : if the Allied Armies retired in confusion, 
the crossing of the Marne is justifieble, despite the orders of the 
Supreme Command, for von Kliick is the responsible Army Com- 
mander on the spot; if, on the other hand, they retired fighting, 
von Kliick is not only violating the letter, which is pardonable, but 
the spirit of the order. 

The matter has not entirely slipped his memory, for after 
giving us what purports to be all that is essential in his operation 
order of 9.45 p.M., he goes on to say: 


The First Army Commander considered that to force the enemy 
away from Paris in a south-easterly direction (which would involve 
the passage of the Marne and the Seine) would be a difficult and 
risky undertaking. There would probably be initial successes, but 
it would scarcely be possible in the circumstances to continue the 
offensive until the enemy was decisively defeated or partially anni- 
hilated. 

Let us say at once, as eye-witnesses of the events of those stirring 
days, that the retreat of the Allied Armies across the Marne was 
in many cases a delicate operation, that the roads, crowded with 
troops, artillery, transport, and masses of panic-stricken refugees, 


1 Author’s private diary. It was probably von Linsingen’s copy (G.0.C. 
II Corps). 
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may have justified the German Corps Commanders in their view 
that they had before them an enemy who retired in confusion and 
whom they should continue to pursue. 

But that is on the assumption that von Kliick adhered to his 
resolve to leave this decision to the judgment of his Corps 
Commanders. It is just possible that he did not, as on that 
very night of September 2-3 the IX Corps (von Quast) had 
‘already crossed the Marne .. . after heavy fighting at Chézy 
and Chateau Thierry.’ Of this, of course, von Kliick could not 
be informed before the morning of the 3rd at the earliest. Certain 
is that the Cavalry Corps Commander, von der Marwitz, and the 
II (von Linsingen), IV (Sixt von Arnim) and III (von Lochow) 
Corps Commanders all followed. 

In any case the allusion to ‘ Napoleon’s Table ’ was sacrilegious. 
Now that he lost, von Kliick deprives us of this characteristic 
trait; but had he won, what fanciful legends would have arisen 
over this German General who gave orders which caused a French 
defeat on the table on which the great Corsican wrought the glory 
of France! Tempora mutantur . .. we would have been told. 
But for von Kliick’s sake we do hope that he made quite certain 
that it was a table of the First Napoleon he was issuing his orders 
from ! 

Thus he went on. From north of Aix-la-Chapelle to the 
Grand Morin, east of Paris, that is to say, to the culminating 
point of his advance, he covered as, he almost boastfully remarks, 
over 302 miles in about thirty days. We have had the case of the 
French General Sordet, once a famous officer at war games, who, 
early in the war, rode his Cavalry Corps to a standstill, but it was 
not the acme of wisdom, as the event proved. But what are we 
to say of an Army Commander who, after disobeying orders on 
grounds in themselves justifiable, must two days later (on Septem- 
ber 4) inform the Supreme Command that his Army has ‘ reached 
the limits of endurance’? His most optimistic statement (which 
is an afterthought) is that his Army ‘ was unquestionably capable 
of carrying out further successful operations, but was not in a 

1 But von Kliick was the man to stand by his subordinates. Referring to 
the Corps Commander who was the first to cross the Marne, and crossed it fighting, 
he reports to Main Headquarters on Sept. 4: ‘The IX Corps has won the greatest 
merit by its bold action in this respect.’ The report that there were ‘signs of 
the beginning of great disorder among the retreating columns,’ mentioned on 


pa 100, probably emanated from the IX Corps staff, Was von Kliick anticipating 
criticism ? 
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position to co-operate in extensive movements of the whole force 
demanding still greater efforts.’ 

Such a situation spelt disaster, for the great battle was only 
about to begin. On that same day, his IV Reserve Corps (von 
Gronau), which was responsible for the protection of the flank north 
of the Marne, observed enemy forces at, and south of, Dammartin. 
But the operation order for the following day (September 5) 
had already been issued ‘on the assumption that the Supreme 
Command still persisted in its resolution to force the enemy back 
from Paris in a south-easterly direction,’ when at 7.15 P.M., the 
same day, he received the directive to remain between the Oise 
and the Marne facing the eastern front of Paris. 

Thus the famous inward wheel in a south-easterly direction, 
which was a movement entailing great risk, since it exposed von 
Kliick’s right flank, was already disowned before it had, properly 
speaking, begun! To march across the front of the Allied Armies 
with the right flank exposed was an act of contempt; it implied 
that the Franco-English Armies had already been decisively defeated 
which on von Kliick’s own showing was not the case, as the 
strategic envelopment, on which the whole of the German move- 
ment through Belgium and north-eastern France was based, had 
failed. Hence, from that day to this, September 5 has been known 
in the British Army as the ‘ day of the insult,’ but an insult which 
was quickly avenged. So overjoyed was General Sir Horace 
Smith-Dorrien at the sight of this mistake, that when passing 
through Melun he wasted a few hours of his valuable sleep to 
explain to a humble lieutenant that the tide was about to turn. 

Only von Kliick persisted in his train of ideas. Again he 
disobeyed orders, this time in violation not only of their letter, 
but of their spirit. ‘To carry out the wireless orders of the Supreme 
Command would mean breaking away from the enemy,’ he writes, 
‘and making a two or three days’ retreat.’ The operation orders 
had already been given. ‘Should the pursuit be stopped, he 
(the enemy) would be able to halt and regain freedom of manceuvre, 
as well as an offensive spirit.’ It is almost incredible that he 
should reason thus, seeing that his IV Reserve Corps is already 
seriously engaged with elements of the Sixth French Army 
(Maunoury) emerging out of Paris. 

But on the evening of September 5 Lieutenant-Colonel von 
Hentsch arrives from Main Headquarters (Luxemburg). He does 

1 Author’s private diary. 
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not see von Kliick, but his Chief of Staff, General von Kiihl, and 
gives a verbal account of the general situation, from which it 
appears for the first time that the Fifth, Sixth and Seventh Armies 
are held up in front of the Eastern fortresses. The southern pincer, 
the ‘ Bavarian’ Sixth Army, which was to break through the gap 
of Charmes, can never arrive. General de Castelnau had won 
the battle of Baccarat on August 25, thereby creating the situation 
which enabled the French Commander-in-Chief to transfer troops 
from Lorraine to Paris, for with him rested the advantage of interior 
lines. 

Von Kliick is careful not to give the exact time of Lieutenant- 
Colonel von Hentsch’s arrival, as it would, no doubt, be awkward 
te justify his operation order issued at 11 p.m. in which he asserts 
his determination to force the enemy over the Seine before turning 
back, instead of carrying out the task specially assigned to him, 
which is the protection of the right flank of the German line. 

But during the night saner counsels prevail and the II Corps 
is ordered to turn back in order to support the IV Reserve Corps 
on the following day. This is the overture to the crisis, the 
break-away, and the retreat to the Aisne. 

From the moment von Kliick leaves the strategic issue (which 
he does not understand, apart from the fact that the Supreme 
Command has not given him sufficient data), he shows up at his 
best, as an admirable tactician and enthusiastic leader of men. 
Even allowing for the capacity of von Linsingen (G.0.C. II Corps) 
and the daring skill of von der Marwitz (G.O.C. Cavalry Corps 
and covering the retreat), before history, the credit of having 
extricated his Army by good tactics belongs to von Kliick as 
the responsible Army Commander. But it follows that he must 
also shoulder the blame for his strategic misconceptions. The 
outflanking Sixth French Army (Maunoury) is not only held, but 
te-outflanked, which is a great achievement. But by the time 
the situation is thus far, the battle has been decided elsewhere. 
Between von Kliick’s First and von Biilow’s Second Army lies 
the gap of an entire Army front through which the British are 
penetrating. Von Kliick reaches the Aisne just in time to escape 
disaster, his headquarter guard has been engaged, and when he 
halts at last upon the line of ridges which dominate the Aisne 
valley he must throw armed lorry drivers into the line to fill the 


gaps. 


1 Author’s private diary. 
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The war of movement is drawing to a close. But why? Not 
only because the Germans have failed to obtain a rapid decision, 
but because the first battle of the Marne has been a strategic defeat. 

Von Kliick, even after the event, hides his head in fruitless argu- 
ments about the potential exploitation of his tactical successes, 
Engrossed in his part of the battle, he pretends not to see that 
the right wing of the German Army—in particular his own First 
Army—was ‘held ’.(as was the German left), whence the victory 
of the superior strategy which was Joffre’s. 

On the German ‘home front’ the position was clear enough, 
for a long conspiracy of silence maintained by the Supreme Com- 
mand, while it did not, for the time being, mar the joy-bells of 
Tannenberg, yet eventually called for explanations which, for 
their belatedness and incoherence, did much to corrode the moral 
of the nation. It was a slow process, but, when in the end it gave 
way, the war was lost. 
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